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What are the underlying causes of tension between 
students and the administration at the University of Cali* 
fomia at Berkeley? What can be done to remove them? 
Three pivotal frgures—John Searle, special assistant to 
the chancellor on student relations; Charles Muscatine, 
professor of English and author of the noted Muscatine 
report on the 1964 Free Speech demonstrations; a 
prominent regent — and several professors were ques^ 
tioned by The Guardian staff, Roger B, Henkle, who 
wrote The Guardian report, is a teaching assistant in 
English at Stanford University, 

The pattern of 
confrontation^ 


By Roger B* Henkle 
“We must get out of the 
confrontation pattern at 
Berkeley,” Prof. Charles 
Muscatine told The Guardian. 

He proposed, among other 
things, that University of Cali* 
fomia students be allowed to set 
their own rules governing politi- 
cal activity, social regulations 
and student freedom, 

Muscatine admitted that his 
proposal was, “right now, a radi¬ 
cal one," but he saw it as the 
only way to counteract steadily 
mounting alienation of many stu¬ 
dents from the faculty and the 
university administration. 

John Searle, special assistant 
to the chancellor on student re¬ 
lations, agreed with Muscatine 
that more student latitude was 
the ultimate way to peace on the 
Berkeley campus, but he saw it 
only as a remote possibility. 
“The mistrust is going to last for 
a long time; in fact, it's spread¬ 
ing," he said. The students now 
mistrust the faculty," 

An influential regent who re¬ 
quested anonymity was even 
pessimistic. The regents, he as¬ 
serted, took a "Very cold view" 
of the latest Berkeley demonstra¬ 
tion, and he predicted that 
broader rule-making power for 
students would be a “tough one 
to get through" the board. 

AS A PRACTICAL MATTER, 


however, the faculty and the 
chancellor already have been 
delegated authority to relax 
rules for student social and po¬ 
litical activities, and they can 
permit a much greater student 
voice in setting regulations, the 
regent said. But he doubted that 
a responsible, effective student 
rule-making body could emerge 
at Berkeley at the present time. 
He intimated the regents would 
bristle at complete social 
hegemony for students. 

The problem, as these men saw 
it, is twofold. First, a “con¬ 
frontation mentality" prevails 
among the most articulate and 
powerful student leaders. Searle 

— Continued on Page 2 
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Pressure likely to kill Leslie land swap 


GUARDIAN 

If anyone doubted that the 
Leslie/State Lands Commission 
swap was more than a giveaway 
in the grand tradition, he has 
only to read the transcript of 
the Bee, 8 hearing on the swap 
before the commission In San 
Mateos The problem is, of 
course, that the transcript is 
available Only in commission of¬ 
fices in Los Angeles and Sacra¬ 
mento, This was the first thing 
wrong with the swap and the 
commission* 

It was also almost impossible 
to get details on the swap, to 
get the appraiser's report, to 
get the metes and bounds de¬ 
scriptions of the parcels, to get 
iin format! on of any kind. 


By Bruce Brugmann 

A giveaway of hundreds of 
acres of South Bay slough lands 
to the Leslie Salt Co. has been 
held up by strong conservation 
pressure and it is now likely, as 
a result, that the proposal will 
never be approved by the State 
Lands Commission. 

The Guardian disclosed the 
proposed giveaway in its Oct. 27 
issue, prompting considerable 
newspaper publicity, a San Ma¬ 
teo County grand jury resolution, 
a conservation offensive and a 
public hearing by the lands com¬ 
mission. The proposal had been 
scheduled for quiet approval by 
the commission last month after 
the election* 


AN INDEPENDENT Guardian 
investigation, later backed up by 
conservation evidence presented 
at the hearing, shook down to 
this: Leslie, largest owner of San 
Francisco baylands with 53,000 
acres, would get title to 458 acres 
of choice “non-navigable” slough 
land that would facilitate its 
South Bay development. 

The state would get 1,551 acres 
of navigable sloughs which it has 
always owned. Leslie gets title 
to its portion because the sloughs, 
once navigable and in the public 
trust, were made non-navigable 
by filling or diking by Leslie or 
other parties. 

Thus, conservationist after con¬ 
servation^ i said at the hearing. 


the state gets nothing and Leslie 
gets everything in the transac¬ 
tion. 

And what Leslie gets, they eon- 
—Continued on Page 2 


The Guardian offers a spe¬ 
cial gift subscription rate for 
Christmas. With each new sub¬ 
scription at the regular price 
of $5, you may order an addi¬ 
tional 24-issue subscription at 
$3.75* Each recipient mil re¬ 
ceive a gift announcement in 
your name. 















































































Outsiders 
get the 
message: 
move out 

By Michael Palmer 

They may be giving the non- 
student more credit than is due, 
but a number of U.C. officials 
and Berkeley civic leaders be¬ 
lieve most of their protest prob¬ 
lems would end if the outside 
agitators could — somehow — he 
eased out of the campus area. 

In a private talk last summer, 
Berkeley Chancellor Roger Heyns 
told me he would be happy if the 
malcontents in the campus vicin¬ 
ity would “go back to North 
Beach or wherever else they 
came from.” 

Heyns was banking, then, on 
the rejuvenating effects of an 
urban renewal plan being consid* 
ered by the Berkeley City Coun¬ 
cil 

THE PROPOSAL would have 
used federal funds for recon* 
struction and rehabilitation in 
the area south of the campus 
bisected by Telegraph Avenue, 
There, small shops and restau¬ 
rants serve as headquarters for 
hippies, agitators and bohemians 
as well as students. 

Urban renewal would have 
forced landlords to make im¬ 
provements and hence raise rents, 
thus causing hard-up non-stu- 


Palmer is former editor 
of The Berkeley Citizen and 
now a reporter on the Red* 
wood City Tribune. 


dents to seek shelter elsewhere. 
Unfortunately, the rent increase 
would also have caused problems 
for bona fide students. 

Eventually, the plan was 
turned down by the City Council 
because seme building owners 
would have been forced, by re¬ 
newal laws, to spend hundreds of 
thousands for earthquake-proof¬ 
ing. 

Since then the city has been 
forced to work against the non¬ 
student deviously, while the uni¬ 
versity’s most potent weapon has , 
been the Mulford Act, Passed by 
the State Legislature in 1965, It 
requires any non-student to leave 
the campus if ordered off by uni¬ 
versity officials, under penalty 
of arrest. 

The more conservative Tele¬ 
graph Avenue merchants have 
several times announced a “clean¬ 
up” campaign intended in some 
mysterious way to make the street 
so pleasant that agitators would 
leave. So far nothing seems clean¬ 
er than normal. 

AN “INTENSIVE enforce¬ 
ment” drive by Berkeley police 
on ■ Telegraph avenue, in effect 
since last spring, brought scores 
of south campus residents to city 
council meetings. They com¬ 
plained that the police were be¬ 
ing noticeably selective in issu¬ 
ing citations for jaywalking and 
stopping people for questioning. 
But the council, impassive, unani¬ 
mously rejected charges of ha¬ 
rassment of non-conformists. 

In August, Mayor Wallace 
Johnson urged the city council 
to push stringent enforcement of 
housing code laws specifying how 
many people can live in a dwell¬ 
ing. He noted that many of the 
south campus residents crowd 
into houses to save rent The 
council, eyeing an election battle 
next April with the Community 
for New Politics (which grew out 
of the Scheer for Congress organ¬ 
ization), took no official stand 
supporting the mayor. It passed 
the issue to the city manager fo 
determine if the city had man¬ 
power enough to enforce the 
code. 
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Jottings on a revolution .. • 


By Peter Benjamin son 
(Benjamin son, a member of the Senate 
of the Associated Students of the Univer¬ 
sity of California, voted with the 9-B 
majority when it first voted to uphold the 
student strike. He later voted with the 
minority when the senate decided to with¬ 
draw its endorsement of the eve of the 
regents’ meeting. He covered the Free 
Speech uprising in 1964 for the Daily Cali¬ 
fornian and is now campus correspondent 

for Newsweek magazine.) 

*+** 

Like the FSM f the latest revolt was a 
lightning bolt which shot furiously 
through our routines. It left activist stu¬ 
dents disoriented within themselves but 
with a sense of community lacking since 

the 1964 uprising. 

**** 

According to a teaching assistant 
negotiator. Chancellor Heyns, at one of 
his first meetings with strike representa¬ 
tives, said he would “accept no lawyers 
at these meetings—it’s not in the spirit 
of the academic community,” He also 
said he would sign no agreements. 


Student Body President Dan McIntosh, 
speaking to the faculty: "We protest the 
police on campus. We protest the gen¬ 
eral state of non-community on campus; 
we protest the hostility, distrust and 
rampant disrespect which pollutes the 
university atmosphere; we protest the 
sickness pervading the university.” 

+*** 

Prof Arthur Kip (chairman of the 
academic senate;: 'The student time 
scale is much different than ours. Most 
students have the highest motive—im¬ 
patience.” 

***• 

A coed participant: “When the strike 
started, for the first time since I came 
here, I had a tremendous feeling of ac¬ 
complishment, of getting somewhere.” 
**#* 

Chancellor Roger Heyns: “Non-stu¬ 
dent activists are intent on controlling 
the university—they would not consider 
that its destruction. But they can destroy 
the university by their constant disrup¬ 
tion of orderly processes.” 


Vice-Chancellor Earl F. Cheit, who 
called the police onto campus, tells Jack 
Weinberg at the first mass meeting that 
if there's a strike, “I may join you on 
the picket line.” Come on Cheit, that 
Mud of tokenism don’t go anymore. 

**** 

Nothing nauseates students more than 
the flamboyant use of the aon-student 
issue by administrative spokesman. 
Nothing could be more antithetical to 
scholarly reasoning than to blame social 
unrest on the destructive greed of a dis¬ 
credited outside group rather than on 
the tensions within the system itself. 
What makes things worse is that so many 
non-students were students only yester¬ 
day—and were expelled by the chancel¬ 
lor for violating university rules they 

considered unconstitutional. 

#*** 

Blaming internal unrest on outside 
agitators sounds rather disgustingly old- 
hat in a student community already so 
sickened by similar charges laid against 
North Vietnamese agitators by a higher, 
more powerful administration. 


Let students set their rules, says Muscatine 


Continued from Page 1 — 
described it as a "kind of nihil¬ 
ism.” 

He acknowledged that the 
chancellor’s office had dodged 
confrontations all year, but yet 
had inadvertently allowed itself 
to get into “an adversary stance.” 
Regents, for their part, also feel 
that the organizers of the latest 
Berkeley crisis “were looking for 
confrontation” with the adminis¬ 
tration, “and they got it and are 
going to get it” And it is now 
impossible, Searle said, to find 
less antagonistic student leaders 
who have influence and have the 
respect of militant dissatisfied 
students. There is simply no 
group to begin negotiating with, 
he said. 

Second, the concept of the uni¬ 
versity must be revised The uni¬ 
versity, as it exists at Berkeley, 
is a “mechanism structured in 
the nineteenth century,” Mus¬ 
catine said, “which was not 
fashioned to deal with student 
social problems.” Its organiza¬ 
tion was designed to satisfy pro¬ 
fessional needs of professors. It 
was assumed that students were 
too immature to set their own 
social and political regulations. 
But students who attend Berke¬ 
ley are “no ionger ‘kids,’ ” Mus¬ 
catine emphasized, and you can¬ 
not expect them to behave when 
they cannot take part in setting 
their standards of behavior. 

STUDENTS now have limited 
control over their social and po¬ 
litical rules. But they have little 
respect for student leaders in 
power, and mechanisms for stu¬ 
dent government and discipline 
are badly splintered. Three stu¬ 
dent judicial committees, for ex¬ 
ample, rule on student conduct, 
none with significant power or 
influence. 

Jurisdiction of these commit¬ 
tees, Searle emphasized, should 
be expanded, and more “buffer 
machinery” established between 
students and the administration. 

“Disciplining should not be 
done by the Chancellor’s office ” 
he said. Much of the hostility 
toward the administration he at¬ 
tributed to the fact that many 
disciplinary problems rise im¬ 
mediately to the top—the chan¬ 
cellor’s office — for determina¬ 
tion. 

Muscatine supports a joint 
faculty-student rule-making com¬ 
mission, with a strong voice for 
students. The resolution adopted 
by the Berkeley faculty senate, 
asking its policy committee to 
form such a joint commission, is 
a step forward, but Muscatine 
feels that neither students nor 
faculty members contemplate a 
role for students as large as Mus¬ 


catine anticipates will be needed 
to break down the students' an¬ 
tagonism. 

ALL THE professors inter¬ 
viewed were surprised, incident¬ 
ally, by the modesty of demands 
by striking students for more 
control over their own affairs 
and dismayed at what they con¬ 
sidered 'tangential” issues—the 
use of outside police, the re¬ 
fusal of the administration to use 
its influence to get civil charges 
dropped against arrested demon¬ 
strators. 

The source of these ‘Tangen¬ 
tial” demands was the “non-stu¬ 
dents” who joined and, in many 
ways, organized the uprising. Blit 
no professors interviewed were 
greatly concerned about their in¬ 
fluence at the university. 

“We will always have closed- 
mind extremists and non-stu¬ 
dents attempting to manipulate 
student opinion ” Muscatine ob¬ 
served, but the university should 
not be greatly concerned about 
them. “What impresses me is 
their capacity to raise a crowd 
of the size they did. It proves 
that the crowd was responding 
to something beyond the imme¬ 
diate situation.” Searle agreed 
that e Umi na ti ng n on-students 
would “only scratch the surface 
of deeper discontent.” 

NOR DID the interviewers be¬ 
lieve that the election of Ronald 
Reagan as governor intensified 
student resentment, “Reagan’s 
election has, of course, made 
more shrill the left-wing voices,” 
one said, Searle did acknowledge, 
however, that he senses “great 
tension between Berkeley and 
the state,” which Reagan’s elec¬ 
tion exemplified and which the 
students surely must feel. 

Since Searle predicted more 
uprisings stemming from basic 
student unres^ the option to in¬ 
crease the tension — although 
Searle did not say so — will es¬ 
sentially rest with Reagan. Ten¬ 
sion between die state and 
Berkeley is reflected in the re¬ 
sponse by regents to the strike: 
“we were shocked by the whole 
thing.” The confusion and' re¬ 
sentment of the Board is re¬ 
vealed in its steely determination 
to yield no further. 

All the interviewees criticized 
the California faculty for refus¬ 
ing to take larger part in moves 


to reduce student-administration 
animosity. * The faculty is the 
neglected culprit here,” Musca¬ 
tine said. 

Administrators became the 
“ruling body' 1 at Berkeley be¬ 
cause the faculty too rarely con¬ 
cerns itself with student prob¬ 
lems — especially social ones — 
and acts only in response to cri¬ 
sis. A professor — neither Mus¬ 
catine nor Searle — said during 
the heart of the crisis that he 
felt he was “fighting for his 
life,” The impression of many 
students, however, is that many 
professors are interested only in 
preserving their own peace. 

SEARLE DID not thmk the 


prospect for development by the 
Rockefeller combine), open the 
baylands to a torrent of building 
and imperil the ecology and char¬ 
acter of the south bay. 

Leslie officials haven't replied 
publicly to charges of slough fill¬ 
ing (although aerial photos show 
unmistakably that someone has 
been filling), hut they denied, in 
a letter to stockholders and at 
the hearing, that there was any 
defect to their titles. Sheldon 
Allen, Leslie president, also told 
the commission that the public 
would now have more access to 
sloughs and that this “amply 
justifies consummation of the^ 
transaction.” 

THE MOST damaging evidence 
to Leslie's case was presented by 
Paul N„ McCloskey, Palo Alto 
attorney representing the Red¬ 
wood City Civic Association, Red¬ 
wood City’s fiery conservation 
group, 

McCloskey argued, in effect, 
that the swap was illegal because 
the land to be exchanged by Les¬ 
lie was not, as the state constitu¬ 
tion requires, of equal value. His 
reasoning: the state’s attorney 
maintains that the state has al¬ 
ways owned the navigable 
sloughs, but that it is possible 
Leslie has title to land under 


university was fighting for its 
life. Rather, he expressed sur¬ 
prise at the lack of organization 
among students and noted that 
the agitation died out quickly. 
This observation would seem to 
support the theory that students 
were less interested in immedi¬ 
ate issues — except for a con¬ 
frontation; response was more 
symptomatic of a continuing re¬ 
sentment against t h e adminis¬ 
tration. 

All those interviewed by The 
Guardian died the Viet Nam 
war as a major source of stu¬ 
dent unrest. This problem, of 
course, neither faculty nor re¬ 
gents can deal with, and it may 
be with them for a long time. 


value, meaning the: the most Les¬ 
lie could own in the land is fee 
interest, or virtually nothing. 

How then can Leslie give up 
land—which it may not own and 
which isn't worth much if it does 
—to the state in returnTor choice 
land “of equal value?’ 1 McCloskey 
asked. 

His clincher; the appraiser said 
nothing about the easement and 
valued Leslie’s holdings at $2 t - 
869,750, as if the company owned 
everything free and dear. 

LESLIE’S slouch filling, he 
said, constitutes "an intrusion” 
on public rights and he request¬ 
ed Keith Sorenson, San Mateo 
County district attorney, to re¬ 
move Leslie as “an intruder,” . 
He based his request on Public 
Resources Code Section 7992, 
which reads: 

“If any person under any 
claim inconsistent with the sov¬ 
ereignty and jurisdiction of the 
state intrudes upon any of the 
waste or imgranted lands of the 
state, the district a-.torney of the 
county shall immediately report 
the intrusion to the governor, 
who shall thereupon, by a writ* 
ten order, direct the sheriff of 
the county la remove the in¬ 
truder.” 


Merry Xmas 
Happy New Year 
From . . . 



4935 MISSION STREET 


Leslie land swap pressure 


Continued from Page 1 — 
tended, could set a dangerous 
precedent for clearing title to 
other critical baylands (notably 
those of the Ideal Cement Co, in 


the water subject to perpetual 
easement of the people for fish¬ 
ing, navigation and commerce. 
However, state law says that land 
under an easement is of nominal 



































• EXCERPTED FROM A SPEECH PREPARED, 

f|Cp BUT NOT DELIVERED, IN THE STUDENT 
■ ■ BWW STRIKE DEBATE BEFORE ACADEMIC SENATE 

on unhappy loner...' 


By Kenneth Stewart 

Profwftr of Journal i^m, at the 
Ujiivorhtty of California and for* 
ni+>r editor and reporter for PM, m 
ffmw York tabloid itt the 

I rise as an unhappy loner. I 
have not been privy to consul¬ 
tations leading up to this after- 
noon’s developments. Since I 
can't conjure up any construc¬ 
tive procedure, I have no wish 
muddy the waters further* 
However, I came to this meeting 
prepared to exert my ounce of 
weight on the side of what 
seemed to me logical student 
misgivings. 

A SILLY accident kept me 
away from Friday afternoon’s 
faculty meeting—I was just as 
glad not to be exposed to the 
same old story all over again. 
But Friday evening I did re¬ 
spond to a call to go to Califor¬ 
nia Hail for a gathering of stu¬ 
dent residence representatives, 
faculty fellows and an adminis¬ 
tration spokesman. What im¬ 
pressed me most at the meeting, 
presumably an unpacked cross- 
section. was the rapport among 
the students who spoke, so ar¬ 
ticulately, so reasonably, so 
calmly, with such dignity, and, 
yes, decorum. I was proud to 
identify with them. In the mod¬ 
ern idiom, the meeting was 
neither a “confrontation* 1 nor a 
^dialogue," but if made a good 
deal of sense, even though the 
channels of communication were 
not always clear and it was quite 
obvious that most of the listeners 



did not accept the administra¬ 
tion’s e xpla r aliens . 

Them early Saturday after¬ 
noon, walking across the rela¬ 
tively quiet campus, I came upon 
a weird performance at Ludwig’s 
fountain that all but turned me 
off [the students—Edit.]. A 
starry-eyed lad, ludicrously got¬ 
ten up T ostensibly turned on, was 
prancing around the rim of the 
fountain, waving his arms and 
spouting incoherently out of his 
expanded consciousness. 

A few spectators lingered in 
embarrassed amusement. Some 
sneered and turned away. The 
committed continued their spir¬ 
ited conversations in little clus¬ 
ters and ignored the perform¬ 
ance completely. While I stood 
watching and apparently looking 
worded, a bearded (repeat, 
bearded) bystander turned to me 
and said earnestly and courte¬ 
ously: “I don't know who you 
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are, sir, but remember that there 
are 27,500 students here, and he 
is only one, if he is one." 

Even so, the spectacle made 
the em pathetic glow of the pre¬ 
vious evening harder to recap¬ 
ture. I, too, get fed up with much 
that goes on around the Ban¬ 
croft entrance. How we ail wish 
that life here would be tidier! 
I can’t stomach the exhibitionism 
and demogoguery much better 
than my grandmother would 
have. 



OVER THE WEEKEND it be¬ 
came doubly apparent to me 
that the villains in the picture 
ate not individual students nor 
individual admimslratal's but 
only the institutional machinery 
of society and the human condi¬ 
tion itself. 

The target, as Fred Gardner in 
the Berkeley Gazette astutely ob¬ 
served, is “inflexible administra¬ 
tive bureaucracy" and the actual 
causes “lie deep within the fabric 
of American society, a society 
ever mot e shaped by what is hap¬ 
pening in Vietnam." 

In this situation, as before, I 
am convinced that the adminis¬ 
tration is hoist with its own 
petard, trapped by public pres¬ 
sure and enslaved by the public 
relations mystique and the 
“image" fetish. It can’t retire 
strategically and gracefully to a 
previously prepared position. No 
one member can dishonor the 
word or act of another member. 
Each cog in the machine must 
mesh. There is, as has been noted, 
no room to maneuver and no 
stage for negotiation outside the 
glare of the spotlight. The bind 
is sure to get tighter. 


ALL THIS leaves the faculty 
as the only relatively free agewt 
in the picture. Of course, we’d 
all like to get back to our busi¬ 
ness without more interference 
from any direction, but how? 
Somebody called us “patsies" for 
giving in to the FSRI two years 
ago. As for me, the question now 
is not so much “Am I a patsy" 
as it is “Whose patsy?” 

Is it any the less “blackmail" 
if the threat comes from the 
seats of political power than if 
it comes from dissenters against 
the Establishment? I’m not will¬ 
ing to say '‘Yes, sir” to published 
warnings that, if any of us fol¬ 
lows his judgment and con¬ 
science in the classroom rela¬ 
tionship, he is therefore subject 
to instant dismissal or may jeop¬ 
ardize deserved salary increases 
for himself and his fellows. Is 
the prospect of spies in our cor¬ 
ridor and static in Sacramento 
any mote welcome than that of 
rebels on the campus or racket 
from Sprout steps? 

THE FACULTY must protect 
administrators from the conse¬ 
quences of their own imperatives. 
If the faculty and students can’t 
control the campus, then we’re at 
the mercy of every south wind 
that blows. Anyway, the cowed, 
s u bm iss i ve, subd ued, d ispi ri ted 
student body that some seem to 
want is not the university we 
have known and honored. 1 can’t 
believe that the only alternative 
is chaos and anarchy. Do we have 
to become a Babbitt factory—and 
assembly line — to remove the 
stigma of being “the place where 
the action is?" I think it be¬ 
hooves the faculty to stand firm 
against all infringements on 
freedom—as it did in 1950, The 
Year of the Oath when the Great 
Stewart, George, rode out that 
storm—and again in 1964, when 
we survived and upheld Freedom 
of Speech, What we should ask 
ourselves now is: 

Whence comes the storm? 
From what direction is the great¬ 
est wind blowing? 


Unruh—unlikely friend of 


By our political 
correspondent 

SACRAMENTO—More than a 
year ago, when Assembly Speaker 
Jesse M. Unruh announced for¬ 
mation of a joint legislative com¬ 
mittee to review higher educa¬ 
tion in California, there was 
great gnashing of teeth in the 
state’s educational community. 

Unruh’s action came as a re¬ 
sult of the free speech uprising 
at the University of California 
at Berkeley and was viewed by 
many academicians as a threat to 
the university’s freedom from 
political interference, 

Unruh did little at the time to 
dispel speculation that the inves¬ 
tigation would eventually end up 
in an attempt to impose harsh 
new restrictions on student con¬ 
duct at UC. 

IN FACT, he seemingly made 
the threat implicit by deciding 
that he would share chairman¬ 
ship of the committee with Sen¬ 
ate President Pro Tern Hugh M, 


DATELINE 

SACRAMENTO 


Burns, a Fresno Democrat who 
is about as liberal as George 
Wallace. Another Burns’ com¬ 
mittee — the Senate Fact-Find¬ 
ing Committee on Un-American 
Activities — had just painted 
Clark Kerr and the university 
hierarchy with a red brush over 
the free speech uproar. 

More of the same appeared as¬ 
sured from the new Unruh- 
Burns combination. The legisla¬ 
ture promptly gave them £100,- 
Q00 for their committee. 

Despite ell such evidence, 
there is a growing suspicion to¬ 
day that Un rub's act was that of 
a friend of academic freedom. A 
look at the joint committee's rec¬ 
ord shows why: 

m Despite plenty of funds — a 
situation that normally inspires 
fevered activity among legisla¬ 
tors — the committee has met 
only twice. 

• Both meetings, one with col¬ 
lege administrators, the other 
with faculty groups, were held 
behind closed doors. Had Unruh 


academic 

freedom 

truly embarked on a legislative 
witchhunt, wouldn’t he have used 
the open hearings favored by 
such groups as the House Un- 
American Activities Committee? 

• After the meetings, neither 
administrators nor teachers were 
heard, publicly or privately, to 
express even mild criticism of 
the committee’s methods or 
goals. 

• Unruh held a Capitol news 
conference after talking to the 
faculty representatives and 
pledged that the committee 
would not make student conduct 
its principal target 

It would rather, he said, at¬ 
tempt to locate the “root causes™ 
of the unrest. After all, he re¬ 
marked. unrest was not confined 
to campuses — it was a signifi¬ 
cant part “of hfe all over the 
world at this specific time in his¬ 
tory” 

When the most recent student 
revolt rocked the university, Un¬ 
ruh announced he was sending 
committee staffers to Berkeley 
to investigate. But again he em¬ 
phasized that their purpose was 
to identify underlying causes* 
not to look for excuses to tight¬ 
en regulations. 

THE SPEAKER also has urged 
Governor-elect Reagan to drop 
his plans for an investigation oC 
the university by a commission, 
headed by former CIA Chief 
John McCone, The legislative 
committee suggested Unruh* 
would be happv to take over that 
task for Reagan. 

It may be a difficult image to 
sustain* but Unruh is showing 
all the concern of a mother 
pheasant for her endangered 
brood by leading hunters off on 
a false trail. 

At the same lime, the totally 
political being that is the speak¬ 
er knows that, as long as his sec¬ 
ret remains undetected by con¬ 
servatives, bis committee work 
will win their praise. AndL 
should the new student unreal 
sweep matters out of his coiv 
trol, Unruh simply could reverse 
his field and do what the educa¬ 
tors expected in the first placa. 


The changing of the guard at the recruiting table 


An administrative conces¬ 
sion to the students is sym¬ 
bolized here by the changing 
of the guard from three 
tc non-students^ (three regu¬ 
lar Navy officers at the dis¬ 
puted recruiting table) to a 
naval ROTC student. Tables 
could be manned by aon- 
students only If a student 
was In charge. 
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Can we afford to lose 
Mrs. Nelson’s seven snoopers? 


By Richard Reinhardt 

(Reinhardt Ls a free lance 
Writer who reports regularly on 
politics for Look, American Her¬ 
itage and other publications. He 
is an associate editor of San 
Francisco magazine.) 

Mrs. Helen Ewing Nelson* Cali¬ 
fornia's first consumer counsel, 
will also be its last if the current 
attitude of the incoming Reagan 
administration prevails. 

Mrs. Nelson never has been 
especially popular with Republi¬ 
can leaders. Certain businessmen 
regard her as a boat-rocker, a 
squealer and a snoop and their 
hostility has been pressed upon 
the Legislature by relentless lob¬ 
bying to jettison her small bu¬ 
reau of investigators and advo¬ 
cates, who are part of the gov¬ 
ernor's administrative staff. 

GOVERNOR-ELECT Reagan 
has refused to say up to this lime 
whether he would keep or 
fire Mrs. Nelson, but he has 
expressed little enthusiasm for 
her work. During the gubernato¬ 
rial campaign, he said her state 
bureau duplicated activities of 
federal agencies; after his elec¬ 
tion, he expressed general dis¬ 
satisfaction with such “new" 
state agencies as the counsel's 
office and the coordinator of 
atomic energy development. Los 
Angeles papers reported that he 
met to chat about Mrs. Nelson 
with representatives of the food 
industry, whose dish of jello she 
definitely is not 

The counsel's office was set up 
by Gov. Brown in the autumn of 
1959 to act the part of a yappy 
dog in sniffing out sales frauds, 
deceitful packaging, usurious in¬ 


terest charges, appliance repair 
rackets, short weights and other 
forms of rube-bilking, classic and 
modern, that occur in even the 
most respectable fields of busi¬ 
ness, 

DURING HER seven years in 
Sacramento, Mrs. Nelson has 
done much finger-pointing, not 
all of it effective, but much of it 
highly justified. Her most cele¬ 
brated publication was a pam¬ 
phlet called “Credit Costs Money 
—Know How Much It Costs You,” 
which attempted to educate con¬ 
sumers to the true annual rate of 
interest on time purchases. Many 
credit agents took it as criticism 
of the going rates of interest, and 
a senior executive of one of the 
big San Francisco banks com¬ 
plained privately to the governor 
that Mrs, Nelson was making con¬ 
sumer credit seem “sinful.” 

Less frightening to the mon- 
arcbs of finance was Mrs. Neb 
son’s system of policing television 
repair men. It requires that every 
service dealer give his customer 
a written statement of work that 
has been performed. To keep 
track of the dealers' perform¬ 
ance, a complaint bureau places 
television sets with known de¬ 
fects in customers’ homes, then 
checks back to see what various 
repair men charged to put the 
sets in working order. 

Mrs. Nelson drafted legislation 
to extend the same type of sur¬ 
veillance to other service busi¬ 
nesses, including auto repair 
shops, but the bill bogged down 
last year in a committee of the 
Legislature. 

IF THE REAGAN administra¬ 


tion decides to amputate the con¬ 
sumer counsel, it undoubtedly 
will be on a plea of economy. 
Assemblyman Robert Monagan 
of Tracy, the articulate Republi¬ 
can minority leader of the lower 
house, has been scrubbing up for 
the operation. He cites the coun¬ 
sel's office as a case of bureau¬ 
cratic edema—a minor bureau 
that started with a $20,000 budget 
for one person's salary and now 
has grown to a $250,000-a-year 
agency. 

Mrs, Nelson says Monagan's 
arithmetic is distorted. The coun¬ 
sel started with a 565,000 budget, 
she says, and now spends $100,000 
a year for a staff of seven: her¬ 
self, three clerks and three “pro¬ 
fessionals”-—a legislative repre¬ 
sentative. an economic researcher 
and an information officer. 

AN ADDITIONAL $100,000 is 
budgeted for consumer advisers 
in state multi-service centers in 
poverty areas of Watts, Venice, 
Long Beach and East Los An¬ 
geles. 

“The Legislature was lobbied 
heavily against this office when 
it was established,” Mrs. Nelson 
told the Guardian. “They've been 
lobbied ever since. This office 
saved the consumers of California 
$2 for every penny it cost in 
taxes, and our budget from now 
to next June is a grand total of 
about 40 to 50 thousand dollars 
in a state budget of four billion. 
Still, everyone’s coming around 
these days to tell us how much 
they'll miss us,” 
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BRIEFS 
FROM HERE 
AND 
THERE 


The San Francisco Chronicle is seeking to buy Sen 
Francisco magazine from John Victor, publisher, Vietor 
isn't selling, at least at the moment. Speculation runs 
that the Republican Chronicle is annoyed at Democrat 
Vietor, but the real reason is that the Chronicle frets 
about the mounting slice of class national advertising 
revenue that SF magazine and sister metropolitan maga¬ 
zines in Los Angeles, San Diego and Seattle, are corner¬ 
ing through an advertising combination. Incidental intelli¬ 
gence: for years, the Chronicle has refused, on threat 
of dismissal, to allow its reporters to free lance for SF 
magazine. 


Randolph Collier, the State Senate's gift to the lumber 
and freeway Interests, is first in line for Fred Farr's 
crucial conservation post as chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Natural Resources. Conservationists fear 
his appointment may foreshadow the Reagan adminis¬ 
tration's policy on conservation. 


An “investigation” by the State Attorney General’s 
office into the use of a district assessor in Redwood 
Shores in Redwood City has given the Leslie Salt Co., 
developers of the 4,600-acre project, considerable am¬ 
munition. The “investigation” didn't turn up much and 
Leslie can now claim that the use of a district assessor— 
the most controversial feature of reclamation districts at 
bavside—is fully justified. The district assessor, critics 
say, is the means by which Foster City and Redwood 
Shores can juggle their tax rates to keep assessment 
districts artificially viable. Nobody seems to know why 
the “investigation” petered out, but it is known that 
Leslie was told in advance there would be nothing 
stronger than a pro forma statement of criticism from 
the AG's office. 
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By our 

political correspondent 

SACRAMENTO—The bus 
rolled north, up the Santa Clara 
Valley, toward Hayward. Across 
the bay, peninsula foothills stood 
blackly against an orange sunset. 

And the man, closer to the end 
of the trail than he knew, chat¬ 
ted and reminisced with report¬ 
ers. 

It was the last evening of Gov. 
Brown's doomed candidacy for 
re-election. After a rousing re¬ 
ception at a Hayward union hall, 
he made a final appearance in 
Sacramento. By the same time 
24 hours later, Brown's 23-year 
career in elective public office 
would be ended. 

BUT THAT NIGHT on the bus 
he was still governor, still hoped 
for a third term, his thoughts on 
the future as well as the past. 

He talked of 1968, and what 
he would face as governor if fel¬ 
low Democrat Sam Yorty ran 
against Republican Thomas 
Kuchel for the U.S. Senate. 

“That would be a tough one,” 
he said. “I hope it never hap¬ 
pens. 1 ' 

“I've always been a party man. 
And it would be hard to stop, 
even though Yorty hasn't done 
anything for me this time. He's 
hurt a lot of Democrats in the 
past. And Kuchel has been a 
good senator . . maybe a great 

one. No one knows how closely 
we've worked together. I’ve al¬ 
ways been able to talk things 
over with Kuchel. We haven't 
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always agreed, although mostly 
we have, but I've always gotten 
fair treatment, real considers* 
tion from him." 

Brown admitted Yorty’s fail* 
ure to endorse him hurt. At the 
time he couldn't — even the poll¬ 
sters couldn’t—know how much. 

ANOTHER WHOSE defection 
hurt, although far less, was Car¬ 
men Warsehaw. The Democrats' 
longtime “Dragon Lady," miffed 
by what she felt was Brown’s op¬ 
position to her candidacy for 
state Democratic chairman all 
but embraced the eventual win¬ 
ner, Ronald Reagan. 

“Shell never believe me,” 
Brown said sadly. “I know it and 
I’m sorry about it. But I simply 
couldn't control the convention. 
I did what I could for her, what 
I told her I’d do. 1 ’ 

He talked about a Los Angeles 
rally that morning, at which As¬ 
sembly Speaker Jesse M. Unruh 
faintly praised Brown while 
plugging his own achievements. 
Unruh “suddenly” realized, 
Brown quoted him as saying, that 
his great legislative ideas hadn’t 
gotten off Ub ground until 
Brown became over nor. 

“He's still tranger to me, 
Jesse is,” musea Brown, “Maybe 
we never really figured each 
other out. One thing, I don't 
think he ever believed I was as 
tough as I am. He always thought 
he could take advantage of soft¬ 
ness in me. Maybe I should have 
done more to change bis impres¬ 
sion of me. * 

BROWN DIDN'T say he dis¬ 
liked Unruh, but added: “He's 
got something brutal about him. 
He doesn't just beat someone; 
he steps on them afterwards. I’ve 
always found that a little fright¬ 
ening.” 

(One newsman remembered 
that, two years before, the gov¬ 
ernor made an almost identical 
assessment of Robert F. Ken¬ 
nedy.) 

SpeaMng of the campaign, 
Brown was cautiously hopeful. 
But he admitted his blunders. 

“I let myself get talked into 
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the extremist issue. It was a big 
flop, that’s all there is to it I 
should have stressed my record 
and his inexperience. I should 
have made him carry the cam¬ 
paign to me.” 

Looking out the bus window 
and admiring the sunset, he 
talked of the rigors, of the “in¬ 
sanity," of a nine-month cam¬ 
paign. 

“It’s unbelievably taxing, 
physically and financially. It’s 
just too long to make sense.” 

Yet he said he enjoyed cam¬ 
paigning, “getting to see the 
people," although admitting his 
particular style might soon be 
outdated by the television era. 

“I always feel that if I can 
talk to the people, shake hands 
and discuss issues and problems 
with them man-to-man. I'll get 
their vote. Lately, I've wished 
I was governor of a smaller state 
where that would be possible. 
These rallies, you know, they 
whip up enthusiasm, but you 
just can't get enough people at 
one time to make them effec¬ 
tive," Brown said. 

HE’D TRULY wanted a tele¬ 
vision debate with Reagan, he 
said, even though he was fearful 
of the actor's on-camera style. 
He felt he could have scored 
heavily on Reagan's inexperience 
if he had engaged him in free 
debate. 

“I was a district attorney, you 
know,” he reminded the report¬ 
ers. “Maybe I could have caught 
him, shown him for what he is.” 
He shook his head and conttn* 
ued: 

“Really, it’s exasperating to 
run against a man like this. He 
doesn't know anything. Every 
time he's forced into getting 
factual he shovs bis ignorance. 
The man doesn’t know a damn 
thing but he s running for gov¬ 
ernor. Believe me, I find that 
frightening." 

He claimed, however, to har¬ 
bor no dislike of Reagan, nor of 
the two men he defeated, Wil¬ 
liam Knowland and Richard M. 
Nixon. He did say he found 
Nixon “a little prissy, you know? 
I think he lost because he was 
condescending io the people." 

Reassessing the June primar¬ 
ies, when his own organization 
had helped destroy George 
Christopher's chances against 
Reagan with severe attacks, 
Brown said he had some regrets, 

4 T THINK George may have 
been a little easier opponent. 
But that’s not really it. I like 
George. I respect him. Hell, we 
grew up together. He’s a fine 
mam He would make a good gov¬ 
ernor, a sound governor, I think, 
I don’t think that for a minute 
about Reagan.” 

Of all the men he'd met in 
public life, Jaid Brown, Earl 
Warren stood heads above the 
rest — John F. Kennedy in¬ 
cluded. 

“He’s not the smartest man in 
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the world, but he has such in¬ 
tegrity. He's truly well-rounded* 
well-balanced. Tremendous hon¬ 
esty, integrity,” 

Pleading hoarseness, the gover¬ 
nor started to break off the talk. 
But he paused to answer one 
more question. What, a newsman 
asked him, did he plan to do if 
he lost? 

"I REALLY haven’t thought a 
lot about it. You can’t, you know. 
You've got to think like a win¬ 
ner or it shows. The people can 
sense defeat, smell it 

“But I guess it it does happen, 
I'd like to work for peace, I don’t 
know how exactly, but try to end 
this Vietnam mess, I’m awfully 
worried about that. I’ve always 
been good at getting people to¬ 
gether ... like the farm workers 
and the growers last summer, 
you know? 

“I’d like to put that talent, if 
it is one, to work some way." 
Then, returning to the present* 
he added: “But don't count the 
old man out yet!" 

We never will. 
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and it isn't the case at most univer¬ 
sities today. 

Vietnam, Berkeley, the non*student 
—these are not the last crises in hu¬ 
man affairs. More crises will come, 
but the world will go on. It will go on 
best, however. If there are among us 
independent universities and indepen¬ 
dent scholars—in particular, men who 
have stood apart, kept their heads, and 
trained their intellects on the long past 


and the longer future. They will forge 
the instruments Shelley wrote about; 

These instruments with which High 
Spirits call 

The future from its cradle, and the 
past 

Out of its grace, and make the 
present last 

In thoughts and joys which sleep, 
but cannot die 

Folded within their own eternity. 
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From McCarthy to ‘MacBird’ 


We are, as Arthur Schesinger, Jr. s 
remarked recently, in the makings of 
another McCarthy era. History is re¬ 
peating itself, as history sometimes 
does, and the war in Vietnam is begin¬ 
ning to produce something roughly 
comparable to the poisoned atmo¬ 
sphere of die Korean War in the early 
1950s. 

A crucial difference is that the lib¬ 
eral, intellectual and academic com¬ 
munity of today is far less united than 
it was in 1951, Some of its members, 
notabiy on the polemical New Left, 
are challenging today's reactionaries in 
advancing irrationality of the most 
venomous kind—rumors about Presi¬ 
dent Johnson’s health, the nonsense 
swirling about the play “MacBird,” 
conspiracy theories spin nin g off Presi¬ 
dent Kennedy's assassination, all sorts 
of “dreadful bilge,” as Mencken would 
say. Both the far right and the far left 
refuse to see life as it is: an untidy 
business in which decisions are made, 
not according to grand design, but in 
obscurity and confusion, where chance, 
accident, ignorance, naivete and 
stupidity are more influential than the 
darkest Macchiavellian calculations. 

This is the somber background of 
the latest trouble at the University of 
California at Berkeley, Much of what 
happened can be quickly telescoped: 
students had legitimate and in a sense 
modest grievances; the administration 
acted stupidly in summoning outside 


police within two hours of a tricky and 
difficult incident; and students struck 
back with some justification. 

Within hours, all gladiators on the 
ramparts were proving the truth of 
Lincoln Steffen’s axiom: that the source 
of evil is, not Eve, not Adam, not the 
snake, but the apple. 

But the point is that, no matter who 
was at fault, the trouble at Berkeley 
couldn’t have come at a worse time: 
with Reagan coming in as governor, 
with Rafferty assuming more power, 
with the general poisoning of the intel¬ 
lectual atmosphere. The problem with 
mass demonstrations and student 
strikes is that they can be useful and 
effective, as in the case of civil rights, 
only when the intellectual and moral 
issues are clear-cut and self-evident, 
when they display and substantiate the 
evil and when thie need is to show the 
urgency and merit of the protest 

For there are few tilings of more 
importance today than fighting the 
good fight to keep the universities open 
and free and restoring them, not to the 
student, not to the administration, not 
to the community, not to the governor, 
but to the community of scholars, the 
faculty, where power rightfully belongs. 
In a truly free and great university, ad¬ 
ministrators and deans, regents mid 
donors, will always regard-themselves 
as trustees for the community of schol¬ 
ars. This is not the case at Berkeley 
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To the editor: 

Sharing as I do your concern 
for the preservation of that 
priceless resource after which 
the Bay Guardian is named, I 
feel compelled tc write this per* 
sonal letter declaring both my 
approval and my apprehension. 

Many years ago there was a 
newspaperman named George 
Seldes who gave his time and 
his talents to fighting The Inter¬ 
ests and the economic bias of 
what he called the press lords. 
He published for years a tract 
titled In Fact that was to my 
knowledge u nd uplicated before 
or since in printing “too-hot-to- 
handle” articles eschewed by 
other newspapers. In Fact was 
widely successful in the liberal 
heyday immediately following 
World War II, then receded amid 
the internal hostility bred by 
the cold war. 

Seldes was called a left-winger, 
a pro-Communist and worse. 
Nonetheless, when North Korea 
invaded South Korea, Seldes re¬ 
ported the facts — and for his 
pains lost Ms surviving “liberal” 
readership. It was a commentary, 
I suppose, both on the kind of 
facts the readers of In Fact could 
not face as well as of the integ¬ 
rity of the man who published 
the newspaper. 

I THOUGHT again of In Fact 
the other day in a somewhat dif¬ 
ferent context as I read the lat¬ 
est issue of the Bay Guardian. 
World communism may no long¬ 
er be a monolith, but, alas, the 
liberal “party line” on the Viet* 
namese War appears as distress¬ 
ingly predictable as the double¬ 
think reactions of Seldes 1 day. 

All the old cliches (my par¬ 
ticular non-favorite: “The Presi¬ 
dent hasn't told The People what 
is going on in Vietnam”) appear 
with alarming regularity among 
people and publications who 
would have six different views 
on Pat Brown, black power or 
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the best way to run a railroad. 
The War is Bad (unlike the 
Good War against Hitler). We 
are slaughtering civilians with 
napalm (when we used to “has* 
ten victory” by our strategic 
bombing of 80,000 Hamburg civil¬ 
ians). We can’t fight a land war 
in Asia (only in France). We 
can't win. 

Well, enough of that. Suffice 
to say that I’m of the opinion 
that a liberal who can perceive 
the national interest in Missis¬ 
sippi or Spain or South Africa 
(and I can) should also be able 
to see it in Vietnam. I think a 
good case can be made for 
American involvement in Viet¬ 
nam, and Tm happy to debate it 
with you, cocked typewriters at 
30 paces, anytime. 

Discussion on the issue of Vi¬ 
etnamese involvement is both in¬ 
evitable and necessary, and I 
yield to no one in my scorn for 
those who would suppress it But 
it is disturbing to find that the 
very considerations which ought 
to he discussed appear to the 
upper-case Liberals as assump¬ 
tions. 

For instance, the Hiram John¬ 
son letters (which I rate with 


the Bay Farm article as the best 
things the Bay Guardian has 
printed) are promoted with this 
curious declaration: “There is a 
striking parallel between Amer¬ 
ica of 1917 and America of 1966.” 
There is such a striking parallel 
that national types who in 1917 
were spurring on mobs to ban 
Beethoven and kick dachshunds 
to death are in 1966 forced to 
pledge (incorrectly, I think) that 
the troop quotas will be lowered 
after election. 

The President of this modern 
administration, despite the Texas 
accent unbeloved by so many 
who ritually react to dialect 
jokes against minorities, has reg¬ 
ularly defended the right of peo¬ 
ple to oppose “his” war, a polit¬ 


ical stance rarely adopted by 
Woodrow Wilson, 

AGAIN, I digress. All the 
above is preface to what I most 
want to say about the Bay Guard¬ 
ian: We need a newspaper that 
will see the conservation fight 
through. Our descendants will 
judge us by what we have re¬ 
tained of the bay, the delta and 
the open lands they yet encom¬ 
pass. Long after people no longer 
recall Jess Unruh or Jack Shel¬ 
ley or a hundred others who now 
seem so important, people will 
talk about the bay that used to 
be even as they now romanticize 
the San Francisco that was. Most 
of the newspapers perceive this, 
however dimly, but only a publi¬ 
cation with special insight and 
deep-rooted concern can hope to 
halt the plunderers. 

Do not, I beg of you, bind an 
implied assumption of opposition 
to the Vietnamese War to the 
conservative cause. (Some, no 
doubt, would argue that peace 
in Viet Nam is the a priori of 
other good causes; but there are 
those of us no less opposed to 
atomic war.) 

Your articles on the bay dig 
a bit deeper than most others, 
but your Australian lady's wild* 


iy-inaecurate forecast on her 
country's elections easily could 
have been duplicated in any is¬ 
sue of the National Guardian. 
Indeed, I would go so far as to 
argue that the Chronicle, Walter 
Lippmann and the left publica¬ 
tions have pretty well pre-empt* 
ed the ritual “peace” position on 
Viet Nam, a position that re* 
quires neither courage nor ac¬ 
curacy and that for persons with 
short memories Is quite as per¬ 
suasive as the merits of bay fill 
to those whose horizon is limited 
by their own subdivision. 

We have come a long way from 
George Seldes, While there may 
never be an other In Fact, there 
still exist and publish magazines 
some liberals who hesitate to fol¬ 
low one standard of “prematur¬ 
ity” in opposing fascism and an¬ 
other in resisting communism. 
There is Max As coll, who is Al* 
ways Right And there is the 
New Leader, a wonderful maga¬ 
zine distinguished from all others 
by regularly surprising its read¬ 
ers with a non-ritual point of 
view, including many that this 
writer strongly opposes. 

THERE IS only one New Lead¬ 
er (and I thank God for it) and 
the Bay Guardian probably would 
not want to be another even if 
it could. But there is need 
enough and more for a vital pro¬ 
gressive newspaper in the Bay 
area, a newspaper that recap¬ 
tures the liberalism of the good 
old days that exists in the pla¬ 
teaus and open spaces of the 
mind. Such a newspaper would 
not accept easy parallels be¬ 
tween 1917 and 1966 to forget so 
soon that the lessons unlearned 
from the first World War helped 
make possible the second. I do 
not hope in these few comments 
to convince you of the desirabil¬ 
ity of the present war; rather, 
I would suggest that our congru¬ 
ent stand on conservation points 
up the advantages of publishing 
some other viewpoints on the 
war issue in addition to those 
that you have thus far expressed. 

A friendly newspaper reporter 


The Bay Guardian 

“It Is a newspaper’s duty to print the news, and raise helL* 
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THE 

PRIVATE VOICE OF 


HIRAM 
JOHNSON 


Isolationists—were they 
really so misguided? 


Letters Edited for the Guardian by Hiram Johnson. IQ 


Aug. 2, 1917 

“My Dear Jack, All of your news is now colored and nothing that 
you read about the war can be depended upon. This is admittedly 
so. The operation of the Allies, even the happenings at home In- 
volving the war, you may, in great degree, discredit. We are lying 
the world safe for democracy,” 


Sept. 2, 1917 


July 2, 1917 


'*My dear boys, I have spent my mornings of late with the Com* 
merce Committee, the only committee of which I am a member that 
has anything to do. I have before me now another Rivers and Har¬ 
bors Bill, a great part of which is devoted, in my opinion, to pork. 
It is next to impossible to do anything because here is a page de¬ 
voted to my own State—San Francisco and adjacent harbors, the 
sum of about $1,000,000; a smaller sum for Bos Angeles Harbor, 
another for San Diego Harbor, another amount for the Sacramento 
River, etc. If I attempted to kick over some of the Louisiana, Ar¬ 
kansas or Texas sums, I would have the projects of California* no 
matter how meritorious, eliminated from the bill—and then what a 
howl there would be. 

"It is just this sort of thing that permits, year after year, enor¬ 
mous sums to be taken from the government and spent in different 
representative districts. Some day I hope to take bold of this subject 
and do what a real representative ought to do.” 


‘Wilson is 
continuing the 
. to have 


By John L. Shover 

Isolationism in America, 
1935 -1941, by Manfred 
Jonas. Cornell University 


war 


“My Dear Jack, Fate plays queer pranks with tis and this year 
has been fantastic not only with, individuals but whole peoples— 
indeed with the very world. A few year® ago, how we could have 
scouted our entrance into a foreign war. A few months ago it 
would have seemed insanity to suggest a draft in the Republic or 
an Army for invasion of Europe. 

“The whole bloody murderous thing seems unreal, a frightful 
nightmare terrifying us when unconscious, but dispelled with 
waking. 

* * * 

CThis letter written by hand on his 51st birthday to his son, 
Hiram Jr.) “We have days of depression and days of rejoicing here 
concerning the war. The fact is—nobody understands the real con¬ 
ditions nor can prognosticate when it will end. Some of us pray 
that it may come to a speedy termination before the spilling of the 
blood of our American boys. There is a large class, however, who 
are longing for casualty lists — this the military cult—in order that 
enthusiasm for the war may be aroused in our Nation. The cruelty 
of the suggestion I have raved against for some months past I 
think it is the most barbarous and abominable thing I have ever 
heard.” 

Jan. 8, 1918 

“My Dear Jack; After Lloyd George's speech on Saturday and 
the President's congratulatory message to him, the illogic of our 
position seems more marked than ever. Had I stood before the VS. 
Senate when war was declared and said that we were sending our 
young men to Europe in Trieste, Trentxno, to Italy, together with 
a couple of Grecian islands; that the best blood of America was to 
be spent in recovering for France, Alsace and Lorraine; ripping 
from Austria a national autonomy for a little group of unpro¬ 
nounceable—until this war, unheard of races, I would have been 
confined to an insane asylum or lashed with scorn from the Senate. 

“The war aims of the United States of America have now been 
stated by the Premier Of England, and those war aims are exactly 
what are suggested here. We seem to have forgotten making the 
world safe for democracy. I am very sorry because I did love the 
phrase. 

♦ * * (Handwritten postscript): “Since I dictated the above we 
have suddenly been called to listen to the President in a statement 
of our war aims. The general opinion is that George forestalled him 
last week and that, jealous of the prominence given to George's 
speech, he felt compelled to state war aims of all the Allies. Com¬ 
pare this with his declaration when asking war with Austria—that 
we sought not to take Austria's territory, etc. How long—Oh Lord, 
how long! They—those who care for me^-tell me I am crazy to 
think of expressing views that are contrary now, and perhaps they 
are right A night of reflection may make me calmer” 

Jan. 12, 1918 

To Mrs. Amy Johnson (Mrs. Hiram W. Johnson, Jr.) “Uppermost 
in my mind of late has been peace, and the statement of the Allies' 
war aims. It was so diluted by the censors that iit is only in little 
flashes here and there, and the inference drawn from instance that 
we are able to understand just what is passing in the world. * * * 

“We, as a Nation today, have become mentally inert, intellec¬ 
tually barren. Our thinking is done for us by the newspaper® and 
by those in power; so, we accept what is told to us, partly because 
we fear to discuss* and partly because our intellects have been 
warped and distorted. * * * 

“The government of Lloyd George and the government of Wood- 
row Wilson are the antithesis of each other. George believes in 
taking his people into his confidence; and telling them what he 
intends and what he wishes; what reasons actuate their government; 
of frankly allowing blunders and endeavoring to point the remedies; 
and generally, to have free speech and a free press. 

“The Wilsonian mode of government, under which we have been 
chafing for the past nine months, is aggression, repression, and 
oppression; to stifle any criticism; to denounce any individual who 
makes a legitimate, embarrassing inquiry, and in every fashion, to 
prevent and preclude free expression and fair discussion. 

“Whait an amazing business this is! Every people on earth de- 


history 
write him the 
greatest man 
of all time 9 


Professor Jonas 1 contribution to 
historical scholarship vis-a-vis the 
isolationists repeats interpreta¬ 
tions ensconsed in standard texts 
since the 1940s. The isolationists, 
of whom Congressmen William E. 
Borah, Hiram Johnson, Burton 
Wheeler and Gerald P, Nye were 
the most prominent are viewed as 
sincere, misguided men intellec¬ 
tually rooted in America's placid 
pre - world - wide - responsibility 
days. They espoused (writes 
Jonas) an amoral international 
relations concept* arguing that 
nations war only for economic 


sires peace, and yet, the rulers of these people continue the destruc¬ 
tion, and the maiming and the killing, * * * Hero is an incident of 
how the war warp® us, distorts our judgment, and disappoints 
justice, and our ideals. Admiral Bowles was testifying in executive 
session before our committee. He said that one of the great needs 
of our Navy was oil. He described the oil lands of Tampico, Mexico 
and then those that he asserted—that are—just south of Tampico, 
and he ended with the startling statement that we ought to take 
those oil lands, 

“A couple of us sat up straight, in an instant, and asked, "Take 
them—from a supposedly friendly power! Upon what ground?' And 
his response was, 'Upon the grounds of military necessity.' We 
replied. This was the responsibility when the crime of Belgium 
was committed.' Here was an Admiral of the Nation, just now cry¬ 
ing out in horrifying accents at the ruthlessness of Germany in 
breaking its plighted faith, disregarding its solemn obligations as 
a mere scrap of paper, saying to us that we, in like fashion, with a 
weak neighbor, should (take that neighbor's territory on the ground 
of military necessity!” 

Jan. 19, 1918 

“Mrs. Amy Johnson, Last week I wrote you something of my 
views of the peace program of the President Notwithstanding the 
unanimity of sentiment which seems apparent in the press of the 
country, and the slobbering fulsome praise of Wilson, because of 
the expression of his war aims, I am confirmed in my original 
views. * * * 

T will not at -this time commit tha Nation to a wholesale terri¬ 
torial aggrandizement and acquisition, and I will endeavor to ask, 
if we come to a debate upon the subject, whether the fethers and 
the mothers of America, whose sons are going across the water, 
wish them to fight for territorial conquest either for ourselves or 
our Allies. I will try to make an American speech. 

“This is an American war entered upon righteously, because of 
specific wrongs inflicted upon us, and developing then into the 
necessity for the destruction of a militarism winch menaced the 
world; but from our standpoint it has never been nor never can 
be a war of territorial conquest, or a conflict of rewriting European 
boundary lines.” 

Jan. 26, 1918 

“Mr®. Amy Johnson, There is a solidarity about the Democratic 
Party that is somewhat like the racial entity of the Germans. What 
enables the Germans to do many things is the fact that they are 
a united people^-not a polyglot nation like ours — and, as one race, 
they think and act. 

"The difficulty with our war situation is that Wilson is living 
in the pages of history, utterly detached from passing events. He 
has taken us into the war with one thought, in my opinion, and he 
is continuing the war with one idea—to have history write him the 
greatest man of all time. 

“Lincoln freed a small part of our population—and -that black. 
Wilson sees himself written by history as the savior of mankind, 
and as a ruler who freed all nations, and established world democ¬ 
racy. He has no more conception of administrative duties than a 
man in Kamchatka or Timbuctoo; and he will not pay any attention 
to such duties. Nevertheless, he win permit no interference, & he 
resents any suggestions. 

“X do not think it at all exaggerative to say that he regards him¬ 
self exactly as Louis XIV regarded himself, and that while he 
doesn't say it aloud, to himself, he often repeats, T am the State.* 
Because I feel perfectly certain that Wilson is in this war that he 
may be in history* I feel that the conflict will be prolonged, and 
that it will not cease —no matter what may be the opportunities for 
ending it— until Mr. Wilson feels certain that history will write 
hhn T as he sees himself, and as he has designed that he shall go 
down to posterity. * * * 

“Roosevelt blew in, in his usual breezy fashion. I presume 
mother has written you of our luncheon with him the day he 
arrived* and my dinner at Lodges' the other night He has his 
faults, and hi® foibles. He has, indeed* the many peculiarities and 
infirmities with which we have all become familiar, but, after all, 
my daughter, as 1 survey the men of the Nation, who constitute 
its great, he is head and shoulders above them all 

“No doubt that he is a candidate for President in 1920, but I 
am just as sure that he will not be elected President. I think that 
the big, fi nancial interests of the East have now turned to him 
and they will be able, generally, to control or stand pat* brethren 
in his behalf. I do not think he will ever again get by with the 
common people.” 

Next: Johnson and the famous League of Nations fight 


and territorial gains and that; 
since the U. S. bad no such ambi¬ 
tions, its proper policy was to 
insulate itself behind its impregn¬ 
able boundaries. 

Apparently, the author did not 
intend his book to raise perplex¬ 
ing questions: Was Rep. Louis 
Ludlow “immune to world 
events” when he warned in 1937 
(P. 226) . . . 

“The next war will be a 
war in which machinery will 
overshadow manpower, with 
airplane® raining poison and 
peoples fighting each other 
with weapons of wholesale 
massacre. No longer will ac¬ 
tive participation in wars be 
limited to combatant armies 
in the field. Henceforth 
whole populations will be in¬ 
volved, . , .”? 

Was the “new isolationist” 
Sen. Robert A. Taft misguided 
when he stated in the early fifties 
(279) , . . T do not believe 
it Is at all clear that the Rus¬ 
sians contemplate a military con¬ 
quest of the world. I believe they 
know If is impossible.*”? 

I BELIEVE, the time has come 
for a critical re-evaluation of the 
isolationists. Somehow, when anti¬ 
communism spells “morality” in 
foreign affairs, when a “responsi¬ 
ble foreign policy” means na¬ 
paiming Vietnamese villages and 


John Shover is a professor 
of history at San Francisco 
State College and the author 
of “Combelt Rebellion*” 233 
pp., University of Illinois 
Press* $5.95. 


when our “One World” will not 
support revolutions the idealis¬ 
tic internationalists, slogans of 
the 1940s seem as hollow as the 
America-Firster cliches. 

Mr. Jonas wisely cautions that 
the isolationists were a mixed 
group and generalizations about 
their beliefs are dangerous. In¬ 
cluded were such disparate per¬ 
sonalities as Borah, Johnson* 
Wheeler, George Norris and Ger¬ 
ald P. Nye; economic conserva¬ 
tives Robert A. Taft, Everett 
DIrksen, Hamilton Fish, Arthur 
Vandenberg and Joseph P. Ken¬ 
nedy, and socialist Norman 
Thomas. In the academic com¬ 
munity Charles A. Beard, Rob¬ 
ert M. Hutchins and John Bas* 
sett Moore were prominent 
spokesmen. 

What motivated the isolation¬ 
ists? A black-white dichotomy be- 
tween “internationalism” and 
“isolationism” is too simple. Wil¬ 
liam A Williams argues persua¬ 
sively (The Tragedy of American 
Diplomacy, 1955) that American 
policy in the League of Nations 
debate and throughout the 1920s 
was not isolationist, since trade 
commitments were expanding and 
government-business cooperating 
to open new markets in Latin 
America and Asia. The responses 
of progressives like Borah and 
Johnson to the complex world 
events of the *20s and r 30s rested 
on considerations more carefully 
developed and integrated than 
Prof. Jonas avows. 

HIRAM JOHNSON was the ma¬ 
jor opponent in the senate of 
American intervention in Siberia 
in 1918-19 and persistently and 
effectively argued that the form 
of government established in Rus¬ 
sia was not a proper concern of 
the United States. He joined with 
two other leading “isolationists,” 
Robert M. LaFollette, Jr,* and 
Borah to lead a campaign in the 
Senate for recognition of the 
Soviet Union on the grounds of 
Woodrow Wilson's principal of 
self-determination. After investi- 
—Continued on Pape 10 
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NEW ENGLAND 

By E. A- Robinson 

Here where the wind is always north-north-east 
And children learn to walk on frozen toes , 
Wonder begets an envy of all those 
Who boil elsewhere with such a lyric yeast 
Of love that you will hear them at a feast 
Where demons would appeal for some repose t 
Still clamoring where the chalice overflows 
And crying wildest who have drunk the least. 
Passion is here a soilure of the wits; 

We*re told, and Love a cross for them to bear; 

Joy shivers in the corner where she knits 
And Conscience always has the rocking-chair, 
Cheerful as when she tortured into fits 
The first cat that was ever killed by Care , 

CALIFORNIA 

By David Levin 

(After Robinson’s New England and after Keagan) 

Here where the poor own heated swimming pools 
And children drive but never learn to i walk. 
Comfort asks pity on those distant folk 
Whose offspring'plod through snowdrifts to their 
schools — 

Whose summers steep them in a sweat that cools 
Only zohen awful thunderbolts provoke 
The sky to vicious ram and torrents soak 
The steaming fields; scattering hogs and mules , 
Here passion means devotion to the Flag , 

We're told , and Love a Hollywood affair; 

Joy rolls along the freeway in her Jag , 

And Conscience , analyzed * has dyed her hair, 
Studied her stars, and filled her lame baa 
With coupons from her latest millionaire , 


THE LANCE AND 


THE SEA AND THE HONEY¬ 
COMB, edited by Robert Bly. 
Madison, Minn., The Sixties 
Press, 1966. 70 pp. $2.00 
cloth, $1.00 paper. 

PAVANNE FOR A FADING 
MEMORY* by William Pillin. 
Denver, Allan Swallow, 82 
pp, Cloth, $3.00. 

TO LIVE AND DIE IN DIXIE, 
and Other Poems, by John 
Beecher. Birmingham, Ala¬ 
bama, Red Mountain Edi¬ 
tions, 1966. 93 pp* Cloth, 
$5.00: paper, $2.00- 

Stanley MeNail 

* * » 

In “The Sea and the Honey¬ 
comb,” Editor Robert Ely decries 
the example of Milton, who, be 
says, “has a huge band beneath 
you,” and turns instead to brief 
poems where “the poet takes the 
reader to the edge of a cliff, as 
a mother eagle takes its nestling, 
and then drops him.” The reader 
must either learn to fly or be 
killed on the rocks below. 

The collection ranges freely 
in time and geography, encom¬ 
passing work by Al-Muntafil* 
Guillaume Appollinaire. Werner 
Aspenstrom, Ibn Hazm, Lope Da 
Vega. Antonio Machado, Steph¬ 
an Mallarme, Salvatore Quasi¬ 
modo and others. Most poems are 
not more than four lines, with 
haiku-like imagery, such as this 
one, by Juan Ramon Jimenez: 


—contemplation 
and concern 
in verse 


POETRY 


“Music! 

A naked woman 

running through the pure 

night!” 

Excellent examples of brief 
precision have been culled even 
from the loose, loping rhetoric of 
Whitman, among them "The Run¬ 
ner”: 

“On a flat road runs the well- 
train’d runner. 

He is lean and sinewy with 
muscular legs. 

He is thinly clothed, he leans 
forward as he runs, 

With lightly closed fists and 
arms partially rais'd.” 

Throughout this collection. Bly, 
whose own translations are 
among the best, succeeds In sus¬ 


Adler tries harder—his opera !r only number two 


By Alan Velie 

The New York Met, colossus of 
of U.S. opera companies, is a 
cautious giant General Manager 
Rudolf Bing will occasionally pull 
a surprise {he opened the Mel’s 
new home at Lincoln Center with 
the world premiere of Samuel 
Barber’s “Antony and Cleo¬ 
patra”), but his preference gen¬ 
erally runs to established favor¬ 
ites—Wagner, Verdi, Puccini. 
Bing’s famous pronunciamento on 
new operas is: the Met is a mu¬ 
seum where great masterpieces 
are hung, not a showcase for new 
works to be displayed. 

Kurt Adler runs America’s sec¬ 


ond best opera, so he tries harder. 
In his 13 years us general man* 
ager of San Francisco Opera, Ad¬ 
ler has established a reputation 
for remarkable daring and fault¬ 
less taste in selecting his reper¬ 
tory. 

San Francisco’s season is short 
(nine weeks compared to New 
York’s 31), yet Adler was able to 
give the American premiere of 
two major works: Hector Berlioz’ 
“Les Troiens” and Leos Janaeek’s 
“The Makropulos Case,” Two of 
his other selections, Bellini’s “I 
Puritan!” and Montemezzi’s 
“L'Amore dei Tre Re,” are rarely 
done. Hence* four of the 13 op¬ 


eras Adler presented this season 
were novelties. 

Production of offbeat operas 
often causes formidable prob¬ 
lems. “Les Troiens,” really two 
operas, “The Trojans at Car¬ 
thage” and “The Capture of 
Troy,” is more than five hours 
long. Adler cut the work to 2% 
hours. 

If attendance is any standard 
for judgment, the production was 
successful: the first performance 
played to a moderate crowd; the 
second night the house w'as al¬ 
most full and the last night was 
standing room only. An opera 
usually builds a following slowly; 


a sellout for a comparatively un- 
known opera is a remarkable trib¬ 
ute to the production. 

THE SUCCESS of the first 
three experiments was gratifying 
to Adler, but the premiere of 
“The Makropulos Case” was the 
opera event of the year in San 
Francisco. The peculiar nature of 
the work presents special diffb 
cutties. It is the story of a 300' 
year-old beauty whose father 
gave her an elixir in the I7th 
century that preserves her devas¬ 
tating good looks until the 20th. 
The role is a marvelous vehicle 
for the lead soprano, but it is 
very demanding. 

There are no arias in the opera, 
no lyrical outbursts. Dialogue Is 
sung to music which approxi¬ 
mates the rhythm of speech. The 
leading role demands a singing 
actress. Marie Collier drew raves 
in the British premiere by Sad¬ 
ler Wells two years ago. When 
Adler found he could get her to 
San Francisco, he scheduled the 
opera, 

Leos Janacek* a Czech who 
wrote in the Bohemian tradition 
of Smetena and Dvorak, com¬ 
posed “The Makropulos Case” in 
1925. He adapted the libretto 
from a play by his countryman 
Karel Capek. 

Janacek’s score is quite imagi¬ 
native. He uses the orchestra 
skillfully to provide a rich back¬ 
ground of melody for the chanted 
speeches. The orchestral accom¬ 
paniment keeps the work from 
sounding sterile or barren, but 
one misses the great release of 
emotional energy that accompa¬ 
nies an aria in Verdi or Wagner. 
There is an accretive frustrating 
effect in listening to short flights 
of song which never quite get air¬ 
borne: by the third act, one feels 
a temptation to scream at Miss 
Collier, “For God's sake, woman, 
let yourself go!” 

But arias or no, the opera was 
a dazzling success; Miss Coliler 
and company (Gregory Dempsey, 
Chester Ludgin, and Leonard 
Lishner) were superb both as 
actors and singers. 

Experimenting with operatic 
novelties is chancy business: but 
if Adler can continue to put on 
productions like “Les Troiens” 
and “The Makropulos Case,” we 
can only hope that he keeps on 
gambling. 
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LYRE 

taining that reuse of discovery 
which is the genius of poetry. 
Both for poetry and creative ed¬ 
iting, “The Sea and the Honey¬ 
comb” is uniquely satisfying. 
There are po^ls who strike the 
lyre, as in Ely's book, and there 
are those who wield the lance 
against cruelty, ugliness and in¬ 
justice, Among the latter is Wil¬ 
liam Pillin of Las Angeles, whose 
“Pavanne for a Fading Memory” 
cries out for a rebirth of humane 
values, of concern for the out¬ 
cast and rejected, now, when 
such attitudes seem in danger of 
being swallowed up in a rock-’n- 
roll din of banality or frozen on 
the steppes of the critical estab¬ 
lishment. 

Pillin is no drop-out, no dis¬ 
affiliate. He is utterly engaged 
and deeply involved with his 
world, but it is never quite the 
same after he touches it: 

“May smoke rise from every 
chimney 

in the early frost of dawn 
and no man stray far with¬ 
out brandy 

and all infants be cradled 
and all furred and winged 
beings 

be caved and nested ., 

In such moving poems as “In 
a Dream I Spoke,” “Miserere,” 
and “The Temfied Meadow's” 
(magnificent and haunting), Lil¬ 
li n speaks of bis Jewish heritage, 
his sense of Mss and outrage at 
Nazi atrocities, his love of his 
childhood land and people. He is 
capable of tender whimsicality, 
as in “Canzone for My Grand¬ 
ma,” and of incisive wit, as in 
“Prologue to a Reading”—adding 
evidence that he is a major poet 
whose recognition too long has 
been deferred. 

Of John Beecher, William Car¬ 
los Williams remarked: “This is 
a man who speaks for the con¬ 
science of the people.” Accord¬ 
ing to Moscow’s “Literaturnaya 
Gazeta,” “John Beecher is a sym¬ 
bol of that spirit In American 
literature that will not be si¬ 
lenced, He is of that breed of 
democratic po;ts whom Whitman 
prophesied for the U.S. n Al¬ 
though the democratic spirit is 
not always welcomed closer to 
home by the Soviet literary hie¬ 
rarchy* this characterization of 
Beecher remains valid. 

Beecher, like Pillin, is unques¬ 
tionably a great unsilenced, po¬ 
etic champion of liberty. Now 
living in Birmingham. Ala., in 
John Birch and Ku Klux Klan 
country, he challenges the lynch 
law racists with such memorable 
poems as “In Egypt Land,” with 
its matter-of-fact prose footnote: 
“The sheriff removed Cliff James 
from the hospital to the county 
jail on December 22. A mob gath¬ 
ered to lynch Lhe prisoner on 
Christmas day. Fcr protection he 
was taken to jail in Montgomery, 
Here Cliff James died on the 
stone floor of hie cell, Dec. 27, 
1932.” 

Beecher be*t$ with such lines 
as: 

“In a couple of days it was 
going to be Christmas 
yes Christmas 
and nobody belonging to 
Cliff lames 

was going to get a thing 
not so much as an orange 
or a candy stick 
for the lilt lest boy.” 

Beecher is a veteran of civil 
rights struggles, including Selma, 
who practices in life w T hat he 
preaches in poetry. He has 
declared war on everything 
that inhibits growth or thwarts 
human dignity. Like Jefferson, 
he has “sworn . . eternal hos¬ 

tility against every form of tyr¬ 
anny over t h e mind of man.” 
From the first poem* “In Egypt 
Land,” to his barbed attack on 
academic hypocrisy in “A Hum¬ 
ble Petition to the President of 
Harvard,” he proves that poetry 
can be the rebel's strong weapon 
as well as the classicist’s lyre. 
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The time has come for critical 
re-evaluation of isolationists’ 


Continued from Page 7— 
gating loans in Latin America, 
Johnson concluded that American 
money was be mg used to “main¬ 
tain dictators in power” and that 
it was '‘party to the suppression 
of every natural right of citizens 
of South American Republics-* 

Borah fought the economic in¬ 
terest groups who demanded vig¬ 
orous American intervention 
against the Mexican revolution 
and supported Ambassador 
Dwight Morrow's ultimately suc¬ 
cessful assempts to negotiate in¬ 
terim settlements of the oil and 
other property issues in Mexico, 
Rather than interpreting these 
policies as indifference to inter¬ 
national concerns a more realistic 
appraisal might he to view them 
as attempts to understand, accept 
and accomodate to social 
change, even when it took revo¬ 
lutionary form. “Anti-imperial¬ 
ism" might be a more apt descrip¬ 
tion than “isolationism*” 

Another aspect of the “isola¬ 
tionist” tradition worth re-exam¬ 
ining is the much-maligned Nye 
Committee's' obsession with a 
“devil theory of war,” an unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt to blame the 
Merchants of Death for America's 
entry into WW I, 

The committee's almost forgot¬ 
ten final report warned of the 
dangerous interlocking directo¬ 
rate of industry, military and gov¬ 
ernment emergent in 1917-18. 

SUGGESTING A MORE toler¬ 
ant view of isolationists is not 


to deny their Inconsistency and 
pei-s is tent myopia. Sen, Johnson 
stubbornly resisted attempts to 
bring the U, S. into the World 
Court. There was anti-British 
bias underlying the Isolationists' 
opposition to imperialism. Most 
isolationists minimized the hor¬ 
rors of Fascism and their insist¬ 
ence that the worst crimes of the 
Hitler regime were comparable 
to abuses by the French in Mo¬ 
rocco or the British in India de¬ 
fied available evidence. Yet Pro¬ 
fessor Jonas well documents the 
fact that no major isolationist 
leaders had Fascist sympathies. 
For example. Sen. Nye vainly 
supported arms aid to the Loyal¬ 
ist government in Spain. One 
might question* albeit with less 
confidence, the isolationists’ sus¬ 
picions that the international or¬ 
ganizations of their day were in¬ 
struments of the Great Powers 
to freeze the status quo. 

The most telling criticism of 
the isolationists is that they were 
out of touch with their times. The 
neutrality legislation of the ’30s 
was of no relevance in the world 
of the 7 30s when aggressive forces 
of Fascism threatened Europe 
and Asia. Gives the clear moral 
choices of 1940 and 1941, the am¬ 
oral interpretations of the isola¬ 
tionists lost public support when 
the United States could embark 
on a righteous moral crusade 
secure in the conviction our ob¬ 
jectives were pure. 

Here is the irony. Interpreting 
the world of the 1960s in the 


same categorical moral terms of 
WW II may be putting our gen¬ 
eration out of touch' with our 
times just as surely as the per¬ 
spective of 1917 distorted isola¬ 
tionist views of the 'SOs, How 
many of us can recall the ideal¬ 
ism with which we greeted Dum¬ 
barton Oaks, the San Francisco 
Conference, the Act of Chapul- 
tepee as portents of a hopeful 
“postwar world”? By the same 
token, the Truman Doctrine and 
the Marshall Plan seemed a part 
of the same right and moral con¬ 
cern that had guided our nation 
in extending Lend Lease to Brit¬ 
ain in 1941, So was the Korean 
War — so was the Berlin airlift 
-— so was Suez—so was Guatemala 
—but at some point the analogy 
misses. The moral choices cease 
to be clear. 

In our enthusiasm for Tnter- 
^ationalism ,, as defined by the 
World War II experience, isola¬ 
tionists have been stereotyped as 
blind obstructionists and the con¬ 
sidered warnings of Borah and 
Johnson 40 years ago that “inter¬ 
national involvement” can mean 
imperialism or protection of a 
status quo (in Siberia or Viet¬ 
nam) have been forgotten. In¬ 
deed, the isolationists made a se¬ 
rious mistake—that of not appre¬ 
hending that their age posed 
problems that were not amenable 
to the dogmas of an era past— 
and, mortals that we be* we prof¬ 
it neither by their sound judg¬ 
ments nor by their errors. 


THE CROW’S NEST 



The best news we have had in 
the last week or so is that — on 
good authority from Sacramento 
— j hhe proposed repainting of the 
Golden Gate Bridge in red, white 
and blue is to be held off until 
at least April, 1967, to give time 
for public hearings on the proj¬ 
ect 

* * * 

Which reminds us: Why (as a 
correspondent asks) all this fuss 
over “Tide Lands” (his spell¬ 
ing)? His argument is that there 
is no real—that is, real-estate— 
value in acres and acres of shal¬ 
low salt water, whose only func¬ 
tion is to breed mosquitos and to 
induce people to throw away old 
auto frames and pots and pans. 
Why not cut down some of the 
useless hills and fill In part of 
the bay, or indeed all of it? Turn 
useless shallow water Into sal¬ 
able real estate? Thanks to Pan- 
Am, Pan-Agra, and Pellagra, 
"seaports” are now uneconomic, 
anyway. He goes on into an elab¬ 
orate calculation of the taxable 
values of the Bay if turned into 


Desirable Residential Areas, in 
35 x 150 foot lots. 

* * * 

He concludes by pointing out 
that the goal of the Great So¬ 
ciety, as he sees it, is to bring 
about a New Heaven and a New 
Earth; and if this is taken liter¬ 
ally, we must note the prophecy 
in Revelations 21:1 — that "there 
was no more sea ” Even a gov¬ 
ernment/business coalition can 
hardly hope to fill in the oceans 
in one or two or three more ad¬ 
ministrations; but San Francisco 
Bay and New York Harbor conld 

be a good start. 

* * • 

New York Harbor might offer 
problems; the nearest surplus 
hills (or mountains) are at least 
70 miles away; but San Fran¬ 
cisco and Rio de Janeiro have a 
surplus of non-re a l-est ate, and 
therefore non-&xable. hilts. “I 
will lift up mine eyes to the 
hills,” as the man said, “whence 

conieth my landfill.” 

* * * 

Considerably amused by a re- 


DINING OUT CHEAPLY 


By Boh Wanderer 

The Barbary, at 490 Pacific 
near Montgomery, is a hard res¬ 
taurant to classify. Not quite 
Italian, it's not quite American; 
about the only classification that 
fits is “terrific” or memorable.” 

The Barbary offers only six 
entrees. The most popular is a 
huge steak at $4.50. But while 
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the steaks are unusually large 
and unusually good, the three 
chicken dishes at $4 get my larg¬ 
est accolade. Each consists of 
one whole squab chicken, pre¬ 
pared in a striking way. My fa¬ 
vorite is the oven-roasted chicken 
with a fantastic stuffing, includ¬ 
ing spinach and Italian sausage. 

These are served with vegeta¬ 
ble. potato and a good-size salad. 

Hours: 5 to 10:30 p.m., Mon. 
Thurs. and till 11:30 on Friday 
and Saturday. Also open for 
lunch on weekdays. Bar, 


by W. G. Gaffney 

cent issue of a periodical that 
calls itself, rather grandiosely, 
The New York Review of Books. 
There was a learned review — 
from him, how could it he any¬ 
thing but learned? — by one 
Dwight Macdonald, who seems at 
one time to have been a critic, of 
a satirical work called “Mac- 
Bird,” by a sometime resident of 
Berkeley. These old eyes (to bor¬ 
row a phrase which Alex Wool- 
cott In Heaven ro longer needs) 
caught an oddity. To he certain, 
we flipped backward and for¬ 
ward among the pages. Every 
other book reviewed had all the 
usual data in the headnote; num¬ 
ber of pages, publisher, and 
price. “Mac Bird*' had only the 
name of the author. No pub¬ 
lisher, no price. 

* * * 

Query: Did the NY Review de¬ 
cide that it was better not to tell 
people where to get this subver¬ 
sive work? Or did Macdonald, 
who has in his time moved 
through many spectra, make the 
decision? — Or of course, one 
could blame iho printer for leav¬ 
ing out a line: but that amounts 
to weaseling, “I was misquoted,” 
indignantly said Mr, Goldwater/ 
Nixon / Reagan / Brown / 
Johnson / Rusk / Kenya ta, etc, 

* * * 

Grimmest cartoon in some 
time (some of you must have 
seen it?): a jailer opening the 
door of Jack Ruby's cell and 
saying, "They've granted you a 
change of venue and a new trial, 
Mr. Ruby; come along; the tele¬ 
vision men are all set up in the 
corridor.” 

• • * 

Just a tuekeddn reminder: 
This is really intended as a con¬ 
tributors* column. Don't tele¬ 
phone (the basic motto of this 
colyumist is TE it's for me, I'm 
not here” — which happens. 19 
days out of 20, to be true any¬ 
way); but WRITE. Just address 
“Crow's Nest”: if you have the 
stuff to make you famous, well 
give you a chance to be famous. 
Or, if, more modestly, you just 
want to air a good quip, we'll 
give you that chance, too. We 
may have remarked before that 
Dot Parker and Sam. Hoffenstein 
got a bit of their original fame 



WHAT'S 

HAPPENING 


theater 

YOU CANT TARE IT WITH YOU* Interplayers, 737 
Beach, S-F. FrL, Sat, 3:30. Mos$ Hart's chestnut reroasted* 
dipped in camp-flavored sauce. 

THE WIZARD OF GZ. Circle Star Junior Theater, Bay- 
shore at Whipple, San Carlos. Dec, ZZ f 23, 28, 30, 31 at 11 
a.m.; Dec, 20, 25 f 28, 29 at 2:30. Kansas girl leaves home to 
seek big time in Emerald City, 

THE COMMITTEE. 622 Broadway, S.F, Two shows nightly, 
9 and 11, Satirical skits, bawdy and irreverent; somewhat top- 
heavy with political stuff. 

ILLEGITIMATE THEATER. The Tangent, 117 University 
Ave., Palo Alto. Fri. Sc Sat, 9 and 10:30. Improvisationa! skits; 
light-hearted iasciviency- 

dance 

NUTCRACKER. San Francisco Ballet, Opera House, Dec. 
21, 22, 23, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30 at 2:30. Dec. 24 at 11 a.m. Sugar 
Plum Fairy leads cast of hundreds in Christmas spectacular, 

jazz 

LUTHER'S OFF PLAZA. 1751 Fulton, Terel! Prude, the 
"pot of the organ.” Thurs, thru Mon. 9:30. 

BOTH'AND. 350 Divisadero. African songstress Letta 
Mbulu nightly except Mon. 9:30. 

THE FOURTH DIMENSION. 1335 Grant Ave. New nighk 
club and coffee bouse features Berkeley folk singer Stan Wil¬ 
son nightly. 

FAULTS OLD LIBRARY, llth and Clement. The Straight 
Jackets and Pat La Rocca. Evenings at 9. 

drink 

HARRINGTON'S, 245 Front. Politics argued, chess played, 
liquor consumed, all at reasonable rates. 

DUNCAN MAC ANDREW, Merchant Tailor and Importer, 
623 Clay. Free martinis and brilliant chatter every Wednesday 
at four courtesy of Don and Thisbe Blake, Bring your own 
olive. 

art 

Oil and acrilic drawings by Brenda Siegel. Peninsula Gal¬ 
lery, Peninsula School, Menlo Park, Tues. thru Fri. 12-3; Sat, 
1-5, until January 10. Miss Siegel transmutes German impres¬ 
sionism into an intensely personal neo-realistic idiom. 

Sculpture by Jeremy Anderson, San Francisco Museum of 
Art, McAllister at Van Ness. Thru Dec. 31. Witty, surrealistic 
works in enameled wood. 

Saul Bass, Paul Rand et al. M, H, de Young Memorial 
Museum, Golden Gate Park. Thru Jan. 29, Exhibit of graphic 
arts of the last 50 years; prints, assemblages, collages. 


from F.P.A, in the New York 
World: the Crow's Nest may not 
be all that famous itself yet— 
but it will be, it will be- 

* * * 

A Thought for Today (para¬ 
phrased from Voltaire): “If H. L. 
Hunt did not exist, we should 
have to invent aim,” 

m * * 

We were interested by the pre- 
non-raid alibi for the non-raid on 
the local professor who an¬ 
nounced their intention of read¬ 
ing aloud from a strengst ver- 
bo ten, and indeed elsewhere con¬ 
fiscated, book. Said the chief 
(and we quote as accurately as 
our best princed sources allow): 
“Obviously, only those who want 
to hear it, those who choose to 
listen, will be there—while those 
who won't want to attend will 
simply leave ” 


That wise utterance deserves 
rather more attention that it has, 
to our knowledge, so far had. Be¬ 
cause, if voluntary attendance at 
a poetry reading absolves the 
aloud-readers of an “immoral” 
work, how come the same prin¬ 
ciple does not apply to book¬ 
stores? If we understand the 
Free Enterprise System correct¬ 
ly, nobody ain't forced to buy 

nothing he don't want, see? 

* * * 

If a customer is offended by 
the presence of '"The •*** Book, 1 ' 
he can turn bis hack on it and 
pay his money and walk out with 
his copy of ”The Robe 1 '; if he is 
offended by ,4 C***y” why, O.K., 
he buys his copy of 4 *The Proph¬ 
et' 1 and departs in peace. Why 
raid the bookstore and cart off 
the books (as one source in¬ 
formed us y without even paying 
for them)? 



SCRAMBLE — fhe Guardian word game 


See how many words of four 
letters or more you can make 
from the letters in the circle. 


Each word MUST contain the 
letter in the center of the 
circle and each letter must be 
used only once. Your list 
should contain at least one 
ten-tetter word. You cannot 
use plurals, fotelgn words and 
proper names. 

Forty-two words are good, 
#9 very good, 52 excellent* 


Solution in next issue of the 
Guardian. 























Guardian Classified 


BUSINESS PERSONALS 

WOODCARYI NG—COATS of ARMS 

DOORS — M ANTE LS—S1G N S 
JOHN IMMEL JU 8-B951 

PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 

WRITING PROBLEMS? 

STORY—ARTICLE—BOOK 
Editing, Critid sm_ MO 1-3S7Q 

Professional 

Writing/ Ed i Hrg / Research 

Speeches, articles, dissertations, 
brochures, prornotior.al letters, 
673 -4546 , even ings^__ 

"THINKING OF XMAS?" 

an unusual gift—a portrait of your 


APPLIANCES 

HOTPOINT REFRIGERATORS 

1G Cubic Ft. BRAND NEW! $ 139 
3915 24th St 647-2500 

SERVICES 
HERB KNECHT 

PAINTING CONTRACTOR 
INTERIOR—EXTERIOR 
Licensed & Insured P.L. & P.D. 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED 

FREE EST. JU 5-0189 


V CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY SPECIAL y 

FABULOUS KITE LIFE DINNER AND ENTERTAINMENT CLUB 

Kite Life for Vi Price 

A wonderfully imaginative idea in gift-giving for that someone special 

A $1,000.00 VALUE for only $7.50 

BUY ONE MEMBERSHIP AT THE REGULAR PRICE. GET THE SECOND MEMBERSHIP AT 1/2 PRICE. 
YOU may go to all rhe re$tourtrnts Lilted Below and Receive e Free Meal, 

Discount, or bo Admitted FREE to Theatre*. Sporting Events Lodging, ete. 

YOUR MEMbfRSKIP 15 VALID U WTfL JAH, 1 . J 9&0 


PAINTING—INT^-EXT. ALSO PA¬ 
PERHANGING. INSURED. FREE 
EST. REAS. CALL JOE BORG, 
661-7594. 

HASTINGS COMPANY 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
24 hours a day. _ 661-1445 


pet. Oil or pastel, 731-8706, 

HANDSOME MALE 
W1REHAIREO DACHSHUND 

AKC Reg. Stud Service. 326-9872 

REAL ESTATE 

BOULDER CREEK 

NEW 2 & 3-bedroom. Double ga¬ 
rage. $125-$ 150 dwn. $125- 
$150 per month. 

751-7267 (408) 251-7259 

APTS. RENT - UNFURN. 


| OVER 90% GOOD EITHER FRIDAY, SATURDAY OR SUNDAY ) 


#9 GREEN TRUCK FILM CO, 
Hauling, basement cleaning, useful 
objects taken in trade. Let me 
film your gig. 756-4556 


AS A MEMBER YOU RECEIVE EVERYTHING LISTED BELOW 

San Francisco Area Restaurants OVER 150 CHEQUES! 

SAN FRANCISCO 

* Hilton Hotel 

* DiMoggto's 

* Tiki Bob's 

* Bush Garden 

* Iron Duke 

* Lemon of Chino 

* Smoko Ha use 

* Vienna Tavern 

* Erin id'* 

* Windjammer 

* Gold Nuggol 


D, 5ABA5TIANI CD. 
Specialty work in exposed terrazzo 
floor k steps. Cone, wk, 755-3450 


Holiday Inn fS.F. Airport) 
Tonga Room-Fairmpnt 
Som * Lana Club 
Goman'* Gay 90 r * 

Banin Sintot Wn*l 
Yv A Tbistk 
Sai Wu Gordon* 

Bcrnsf Dirt's 
Kerry's 

Nero's fNove Lancs} 
Sam** Anchor Cafe 
Fofollan Eosi 
Swiss Chalet.So Shore 


■ Pool's 

* Vencto's 

■ Aloueitc 

■ Marconi's 
1 Nino's 

“ Singko 

* Pete no'* 

* Monty's 

* Chotc's 

* The Dock 

* Rubini'* 

* Luigi's 

* Cal-Ncvo-Rono 


* Jack Tat Hotel 

* Place PtgcNo 

* Litllo Sweden 

* Poali s Library 

* Cote El Portal 

■ Donta'* Interno 

■ Rainbow Club 

* Keno Kuismc 

* Raiy i 

* Oak Tree Inn 

■ Chtsf Cor dim" 1 


CEMENT WORK 
BLOCKS AND BRICKWORK 
FENCES PL 6-1065 


$1754190. New & Substantial! 

BAHIA VISTA 

4130 Army St. 

Distinctive 1-2-Bedroom Apts. 
Elevator, Poo!, Electric Kitchens. 
W/W Carpets, Drapes, Uudro- 
mat, etc. 

DIAMOND HEIGHTS 

Manager No. 42 824-3569 


BROWN'S 

Moving Service Inc. Day or Night. 
2827 Pine St. JO 7-0662 


SEWING MACHINES 

FREIGHT DAMAGED 

Four brand new 1966 Zig-Zag 
Sewing Machines with slight 
scratches on cases. Machines are 
in perfect condition and fully 
guaranteed. These machines 
monogram, make button holes, 
sew on buttons, embroider, darn, 
blind hem and zig-zag without 
attachments. $20 each. (Or pay 
4 payments of $5 each). Call 
664-5677 for free home demon- 
stration._ 

Additions & Remodeling 

From foundation to roof 
Stairs, Aluminum Vy inflows 
Kitchens, Bath & Family Rooms 

DRY ROT SPECIALTY 
Terrazzo reinforcing stairs. 

Genera! Contractor 16 Years, Expd, 

Free Est. 584-3480 day & night 


Coach £ Hmko-Reno. 


FREE LODGING 


SPORT EVENTS, ETC 


$90—“Newly Decorated! 3 Rooms 
Beautifully Sunny fi, Bright 
4o Pets — No Children. FI 6-9156 


* Horlpm Globe I roil ors. 

* Ringfing, Bomum ond 
Builoy Ctrcui 
Grond Notional 

* Sport & Boot Show 

* Football 

* Dog Show 

* Seal* Pro Ice 
Hockey 

* Dro£ Racing 

* Champion Speedway 
(Sprint Cars and 
Midgets) 

* California Home 
Furnishings Exposition 

* Deep Sea Fishing 

* Gondola Tramway 

Ride-Squaw Valley 

* Skiing 

Boreal Ridge 
Echo Summit 
Slide Mountain 
Tahoe Ski Bowl 


THEATRES 


► El Rancho Motel's, Reno 
1 Sands Motel, Reno 

1 Mardi Gras Motel, Santa Cruz 

■ Blue Lake Motel, 

So. Shore, Tahoe 

► Lakeside Motel, 

So, Shore, Tahoe 
StarEite Moteh 
So, Shore, Tahoe 

* Pioneer Trail Motel, 

So, Shore, To hoe 

* Starlife Motel, Monterey 
1 Bel- Air Mol el, Monterey 

■ Ei Dorado, Sacramento 
(Week-ender Package) 

■ Lake of rhe Sky. 

No. Shore, Tahoe 
1 Thornfey Lodge, 

No, Shore. Tahoe 


1 San Francisco BoHet 

(Nuicracker and Beauty and 

Ihe Beast) 

1 Harding Theatre 

► On Stage 

► Explorerama 

h Gale Thealre 


! otf WW0* 
TU*J£ U(? 

AG' ^ 


ELECTRONIC 
ENGINE TUNEUP 


MeCloskey's 

REAL ESTATE SCHOOL 

Subsidiary of Time Realty Co. 

Morning & Evening Classes 
Monday, V/cdnesday, Friday 
9-1! a.m. 7:30-9:30 p.m. 
Diploma Course authorized by 
Sup* of Public Instruction 
State of California 
Full Course $75.00 
TERMS IF DESIRED 
New Classes Weekly 
call today 333-5171 
or come to 4620 mission 
John F. McCloskey (Director) 


Analyzing and complete over¬ 
haul. Compters brake drum turn¬ 
ing and brake service, transmis¬ 
sion and dutch service, valve 
grinding. 

Open Monday - Saturday 

8 a.m. - 10 p.m. 


FAMILY ENTERTAINMENT 

* Bowling (7 Bowls) 

* 1 S Hole Golf 
■ 9 Hole GdF 

* Skiing 
Boroa! Ridge 
Echo Summit 
Slide Mountain 
Tahoe Ski Bowl 

* Deep Sea Fishing 


Venetian Room 
On Broadway 
Purple Onion 
Casa Madrid 1 
Red Balloon 
Earthquake McGoon's 
Holiday Night Club Tour 


A-l Auto & Light 
Truck Repair 

271 Bayshorc 285-1832 


SPECIALS 

Santa's Village 
The Mystery Spot 
International Wax Museum 
Historical Wcx Museum 
Pizza Heaven 


BARGAIN* 

BOOKS 


YOUR CHOICE OF EAST BAY OR PENINSULA RESTAURANTS 

50 EAST BAY RESTAURANTS 

Kola) Show hoot Co 5 a C 

Hotel Mitch'* Itlli* . 

Top Onitod'i Fiona* 

node Ump Poit Holt ft 

l Lu<k Diablo 

|* JoHy Act gar Hop'* i 

Vine* 1 ! PJaqis 

d Patty* Polite 1 

iy‘ Brothar'i 2 Cortio( 

la Pinalo 

lap* Tko Allty Krtighr 

, Toppuft P*d*o 

Lo Ou*vo Hof Bn 

Art 1 Halide 

Loncoy* Hnroc* 

tan Bit at Ana Franco' 

Tha Pi par-* Straw I 


DIFFERENT 

STYLES 

AND 

WOODS 


PENINSULA RESTAURANTS 

Ban Franklin Hotel Shadow* 

Caravan Inn El Rancho 

Blue Peacock Dinah'* Sha 

Charh« GffrOiarTt Barry ftrftn 

Bavarian Kitchen Duran’i 

Balkan Village B^lla. vhla 

Tha Piccadilly Firlgromo 

16. Mi la Haui* Charm 

Jo*'t Storduit || Chorro 

Lae * Village Paw Heu** 

Th* Treuf farm Tappar'i 

Jamaica Inn Gofblni't 

SmergDi TabU Kromor'i 

Skywood Lodge fticVihow 

Viltod* H«f Straw Hoi 

Korner Kikhnn Sonoma 


Pi»a Hut (4 aVoe*i) 
Starlit* Hai-Bray 
Hlppa-San Matao 
Hippo-Polo Alto 
Brd*md Joa'i 
Tank Room 

Village Inn 

fi Matador 


2509 DURANT 

(OR THROUGH MAIN 

STORE) 


OPEN TO 9 P.M. 
MON. THROUGH FRI 


870 Valencia Near 20th St. 

Use Your BankArnericaref 
FREE Delivery 


WIDE RANGE, REDUCED 
UP TO 80 % OFF 


W>lh your mnmborihip in Nile Ulo, you will receive on attractive miniature life leitouraril WJ? 
onct SfttrrtOHfimeAl tfircfiory, Each cheque entitles you to it variety al fi** dinner! and dil- Jw * 
ounli, plus, free enlenpifimenl. You may choOie from N^w York cut Steak, file! Mignorr. 
t'ame-rib, Bool Brochette. Lobiler Thermidor, or pasiibly proler an OKOtic Palyne- 

-< 0 " dinner PeMauranl caupom entitle you to diieau and <? meal’., wifh 'he pure ha it- -tiby 

uf o second meal. Each Sporting event. Move or Theatre cheque enlitlei YOU la o FREE 
veal with o potd admnlion For ■•ach murf:,.? -; '..p you pure hoi o. you receive a booklet in-* 
eluding everything li«l*d ubeiri*, plm your J k|f BONUS DfNNER BOOK. 

HBB YOUR MEMBERSHIP IS VALID UNTIL JAN. 2, 5968 BBH 
JfB Order os mo tty as you wish 

OETACH AND MAJL TODAY 

H NITI UFE, 432 NATOMA ST., S.F, UN 1-7771 

■ 1 orn encloimg -mh chiLC- or money order for «aeh mtmhorihip l undentond tkot t may __ 
return the unuied bte ’* ■ withm 'on r cjyi for a complete rafund if not completely lotiaSied. 

■ NAME _ ___ - IS 


Far a limited time only Hite Lite often to 
th* general public a wonderful Oppor¬ 
tunity to purchase their dinner ond en- 
tonaidmunt book for Yi pnee with th* 
purchm#- p! a book pi the regular price. 
Juit (ill our the coupon mdicoHng hpw 
many memborthip* you w«*h to pur, 
ch^.e, and they will he MAILED IM, 
MEDIATELY Remember, (or every mem, 
bnrsiup you purchase at the regular 
price of $7 SO, you alia receive a wr- 
gnd complete la! fat only 75 One 
*ot ot S 7 . 5 Q Include* every thing liired 
above, plu* yoor BONUS BOOK Yo*r 
me end ifl ot $ 3.75 alia include! ov- 
OTythiTtg li*t*d ahgvr ond mchHoi 

another BONUS BOOK. 


)f you act now Clara Lane can 
still find someone to share 
Christmas with you. 


ADDRESS 


CITY _ _ 

I Hav* oncta^ed $1 1.25 for 2 m*nibonh<pa 
I have eetlo- yd $7 ( er T memberi'hip 


STATE 


THE IDEAL GIFTFOR 
CHRISTMAS 


i novo enclci'.dd $ 22 ,SG loi 4 meiRbvnhipi 
Check Your Choie* CX Free Benui Book 
:J PorRntula 


Friendship Center 

150 Powell St. 
962-5380 


The Bay Guardian 
Dec. 20, 1966 pa. 


































































Now available to children of America 



the revolutionary YAMAHA MUSIC COURSE 


YAMAHA 
MUSIC SCHOOLS 
ARE BEING 
CONDUCTED 
IN ALMOST 
200 CITIES ACROSS 
THE UNITED STATES. 
ALSO IN 

FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Yamaha Music Course will help any 
young child learn music—thoroughly 


Do you know that musical talent can be 
cultivated? And that the best time for 
developing it is during the 2-year period 
from ages 4 bo 6? The Yamaha Music 
Course is specifically designed to draw 
out the talent of pre-school children. 
Through this course, a child quickly 


attains a body-nun-’ 

grasp of music fundamentals. Rhythm, 
melody, harmony and the creative as¬ 
pects of music are learned easily. In 
fact, through Yamaha’s unique teaching 
methods, children absorb music almost 
without conscious effort. It literally be¬ 
comes a part of them. 


I YAMAHA 

I MUSIC SCHOOLS 

I aKE LOCATED IN 

SEVERAL CITIES 
IN AND AROUND 
THE BAY AREA. 


Here is how the YAMAHA MUSIC COURSE 
makes learning music natural and exciting! 


Yamaha begins teaching music at the right age. 
4-year-oid children enjoy body expression most of 
an, and taking advantage of this, Yamaha helps 
them quickly attain a basic grasp of rhythms. Soon 
they have a feeling for complex rhythms which 
would be much harder to learn later on. 


By unique visual aids and group participation on 
various musical instruments, Yamaha teachers guide 
children to recognize, hear, touch, and arrange the 
notes that make up melody and harmony. Soon there 
is a bedrock understanding of both the spirit and me¬ 
chanics of music. Soon mysteries of keys and chords 
and transposing fade, and music becomes as enjoyable 
as the puppy back home. 


As a final result, the graduates of the YAMAHA 
MUSIC COURSE are ready foE more formal train¬ 
ing in any avenue of music. A majority prefer the 
piano. But whatever the choice, Yamaha methods 
provide a firm, unshakable foundation for acceler¬ 
ated learning of music, 

Yamaha's attention to the child of today 
well mold the musical adult of tomorrow. 


So much 

for so little 

For approximately $10.00 a month, your child can 
gain a worthwhile musical foundation that is price¬ 
less. You enroll your child prior to his 4th birthday, 
so that he—or she — can be scheduled for the first 
class beginning soon afterward. One of the Yamaha 
teachers will be happy to discuss enrollment pro¬ 
cedure, or any other details about the course. Just 
ask. All Yamaha teachers are carefully selected, 
and given special seminar training to teach the 
YAMAHA MUSIC COURSE. They realize you 
are giving them a special assignment to prepare 
your child for the creation and enjoyment of music 
for a whole lifetime. 



Nearly $1,000,000 was invested 
during 14 years in research and 
testing to make this program 
highly effective. More titan 600,- 
000 boys and girls in Japan par¬ 
ticipated in the course and are 
now muste enthusiasts. 250,000 
Japanese children presently are 
enrolled. Recently, the program 
was introduced in America, 
where American children also 
can enroll in this unique course 
to learn, understand, and enjoy j 
music. The enrollment increases j 
with every passing week. 


MAIL THIS COUPON AND CHECK THE 
INFORMATION DESIREO 

FI Would like literature describing the Yamaha 

school. 

PH Would like to know the location of school in 
my area. 

I I Would like to see the school in action (give 
telephone number). 

I I Would like Yamaha teacher to call me. 

F~l Other._.... 

YAMAHA INTERNATIONAL CORP. 

51 Grant Avenue 
San Francisco 
EX 2-8376 
























